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THE feader must judge to the justice of the 
leading position maintained throughout the fol- 
lofting chapters. To the writer the case is per- 
fectly clear. It seems to him tluit much current 
philosophy would, if true, essentially justify what 
is sometimes spoken of as the- new philosophy 
^ Labour. The primary intention of the book 
is simpty to point out this fact ; a fact which, if 
genuine, would seem to be of some importance 
for the deever\inder standing of our times. 




CHAPTER I 

WHAT IS SYJ^DieAIJSM ? 


Syndicalism is the voice • of the ftilurc of The thest 
something. The failure has not bepn exposed 
by the “ living ” philosophy of our time. It 
has not been detected. It is of such a nature 
tjiat, even if it were* detecti‘d, a large body of 
recent thinking, so far from censuring it, would 
be bound to raise hands of benediction upon 
the failure itself and say “ Well done ! ” Such, 
in the most ^general terms, is the state of affairs 
to which we would draw attention in these 
pages. * 

state* it more particularly : we are in- 
tert sted in the relation between syndicalism, a 
recent form of social movcmient, and some 
movements, also comparatively re cent, of philo- 
sophical thought. We find no clash between 
them ; and, wc maintain, there is no wonder. 

One ’does not feel a current when one; is swim- 
ming in it. Our most recent philosophical 
thought, all unconsciously, is swimming in the 
same current with that general social move- 
ment which Has been making itself felt during * 
tbe lAstf decade or two within the socialistic 
camp and is appropriating to itself the name of 
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syncTiicalism. So direct is the continuity that, 

• as wi hope to show, even domestic differences 

• betwee n various modes of recent philosophy 
itself disappcai and an unexpected affinity 

'springs up, between them, if they are pressed 
simply ‘to give theij* b(‘aring'on the syndicalist 
movement. 'I’lay are but oru^ part of a general 
' tendency of wliieh syiKlicalisni is another.* 


I 

TIktc is no mystery about I lie fact that 
syndicalism has coiih' into being. It is one 
of the natural ilevilopnienls of socialistic 
activity. 

By th(‘ v(Ty natiiiv of tlu* social i>yst(ail, the* 
lim‘s of policy open to a socialistic niDvcanent, 
arc* broadly two. the ( (‘(fiiomie and tlu^ political. ' 
Of ih(‘se tin* former is naturally* the /irst 
to be pursued, Ix'ing tiu‘ more obvious, in its 
berulits. Economic s(H*ialism means raising 
wages. At hast, it begins with that. And 
of all the means wlu'reby an oppressed class 
may hope to make its way towards social 
betterment, this gfau rally secans at first' the 
most direct. * . 

Once suggested, tlie method proceeds by a 
natural and almost necessary process to take 
the shape of traile-unionism. Tlic raising of 
wages is a matter of bargaining. The Tto^kcr’iS 
ability to bargain depends on f^hat he has to 
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bargain with; that is, on the value of his 
labour. If he commands a ccftain wage, 
he is able to do so because of the^ labour which 
he •can’ threaten to withhold if he does not get 
it ; the effectivenes^»'of the threat being measured 
by the difficulty of eithe^ replacing his labour 
or disffensing with it. , * 

In this situation there is* a possibility of 
development, which is too obvious not to 
occur to somebody at some time ; a simple 
way of increasing the valiu; of what a man can 
threaten Lo witlihold, and so of increasing his 
bargaining-power. This is eombination. With 
epmbination an aggrieved man can threaten, 
4Miless his grievance is redressed, to withdraw 
not only his .own work, but that of all his 
mates as well. lie can hang up a whole estab- 
lisJimcnt. This is the first jmpulse to union. 
And it Jbegins as an impulse towards the trade 
luiion ; for* the simple reason that the idea 
naturally occurs first to craftsmen. Craftsmen, 
if they leave, arc harder to replace tliaii oti^er 
men. The master has to. go farther afield to 
get them. T^us, what we may call the 
elementary union is a union between the 
mem of one craft witliin a certain geographical 
area. 

Equally simple is the elementary plan of 
action. If a workman in an establishment has 
struck a^aihst some imposition and his fellows 
consider him justiffed, they agree that no one 
will go andiill his place. If a whole establish- 
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ment have a commbn grievance^ others in the^ 
locality wiir not go in and supply the estal^lish- 
ment. ir the* entire locality have a grievance, 
all refuso to work and the effort is mAde*to 
keep pther localities, from sending in men. 

The development which has produced the 
trade imion is eapabje of going farthet*, and 
under the conditions must go farther. In- 
dustry as. a whole is expanding. With it there 
comes what lias been called the annihilation of 
space. M(‘ans of communication, railways, 
telegraphs and the iike^ become more rapid 
and i^tlicient. Distant localities are made acces- 
sible. It becona s a matter of as littl(‘ trouble 
to fetch men acToss three counties as it oncn« 
had been to bring tiu'm from tlu; next parish. 
This weakens tlu‘ union. It make s*the J’eplac- 
ing of men on strike easy. If the men of\a 
trade are to (‘ontinue to stand togethej’ effee* 
tiv(‘ly, the change must be mi't Uy widening 
the locality which a union covers and initiating 
some sort of working understanding between 
the localities. The natural end of such a line 
of development would be the conclusion of an 
understanding betw (‘en all the unions 'of men 
of the trade in the country. 

There was at h'ast one further way in which, 
in the nature of the case, the elementary union 
could seek to develop itself, ^^ot content with 
extending its membership to a wider* locality, 
it could have extended it also to other trades. 
In. some ways the invitation to a policy of this 
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soft lay very dose at hand. There ‘ exists a 
» very* close interdependence, sometimes, between 
men of various trades and callings, and the 
fact ^ comes out specially clearly at certain 
points in the industrial system. •Tal^e, for 
example, the building trades. At least* half a 
dozen different kinds of craftsmen and their 
labourer’s arc habitual co-partners in the build- 
ing of liouses. Why then should not one union, 
in a place, hold all these men ? Why should 
a section strike for their own advancement, 
dislocating the work of the others, without 
giving stiarc of the benefits ? Why not either 
all conic‘ out at once for benefits all round or 
else all stay in ? The combincrl pressure of 
’all would obviously be of greater’ effect and 
would not ihvolvc the unrewarded inconveni- 
j.ricc*of any. . 

• The tradQ unions, however, were not framed 
for we might call lateral expansion of this , 
kind, and they have not been able to keep | 
pace with popular feeling in the matter. The , 
popular feeling for union (on various occasions 
since so long ago as 1889, but more frequently 
of recent y«ars) has repeatedly risen to a 
strength much greater than trade-unionism has 
been able to take advantage of. The unions 
do not appear to have been able to develop 
their structure.sufficicntly rapidly to keep pace 
with the popular demand for united action. 
From Ibis fact^ syndicalism lias its genesis. 
Here lies its source. 
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‘ TJie phenomenon of syndicalism was making 
itself clearly felt during the first decade of thisc 
century in all the I(*ading industrial countries. 
In some aspects of it the movement was more 
conspicuaas in France than, say, in Great 
Britai/i ; but waves of unrest, spasmodic mani- 
festations of a popular thirst for combined 
action, affected Greab Britain too, as well as 
America; and outbreak of war did not 
stop it. 'Ibpeatedly tlnrc* existed, not on 
paper, but in actual fact, a unionism beyond 
th(‘ unions, a spirit in the working population 
for which tli(‘ authorized activities of existing 
combinations of work(a's did not appc'ar suited, 
and wliieh result(‘d in the creation of ‘‘ eaves ”* 
within trad(‘-nnion opinion itself, and in the' 
introduction of sueli a turlaih iKa'' into its life 
as has made its inip'r history during *thes^i 
years almost incapable of being rei'orded accu- 
rately. 


II 

Syndicalism Svudicalistic Socialism cannot^ be said to 
in r'rauce. , " • ■ . i i 

nave originated in 1 ranee, but it came earliest 

into prominence there, and IVom thcae took its 
name. A very succinct account of its develop- 
ment is given by Mr. G. D. JI. Cole in his 
World of Labour."^ In France local trade 
nmons—syndicats — were legalized in 18^4 ; and 

• G. Bell and Sons, London, 1915. 
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the attempt at a national federation of .them 
was* begun as early as 1886. The effort did 
not prosper ; owing, it has been thought, to 
|J:)C .reluctance of the French workmen * to 
swallow too many, socialistic ideas all at once. 
Of much Iiappier augur\^ were the “ Chambers 
of I^aboiir Avliicli sprang up about the same, 
time or a trifle later. Since (‘aeh suel\ Chamber 
or Bourse afforded a meet ing-ground for various 
unions in the sanu^ loealiiy, tlu* system con- 
tained the nueI(Mis of a possible^ development 
toAvarcts unity bc'tAvecai different unions. Tliese 
Chamloers of Labour united tluauselvcs into <a 
national fcMleraticai [Federation des Bourses du 
Travail) in ]<Sft‘3, and in the IblloAving year the 
tAvo federations together formed thcanselvcs 
into tlie body Avilli which syndicalism is asso- 
ciaT(‘d lo-day, the (iyneral Confedc'ration of 
Labour, tJie Confederation General du Travail 
or the central trad(‘-unionist organiza- 

tion in Frane(‘. 

Wo have to notice the character of this body 
fis revcAled in tlu* Avay in Avliich it came to 
poAver. In th(^ period betAveen 1804 and 1902 
a local Freneli trade union or syndicat might 
connect itself Avith the large r A\mrld through 
affiliation with one or other or both of two 
superior organizations, Avhich Avere more or less 
connected. .13y one of them it Avas linked up 
with f^ll the other unions of its OAvn kind in the 
country. Through the other (the local Cham- 
ber of Labour or Bourse) it was connected 
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syndicalism 
n America. 




wfth.the other trades in its own place. Of 
the two methods of enlarging the syndicgite’s 
horizon, tha^ which united it to the others in 
its 'own locality prospered while the other lost 
ground^ J^ndicalism in France, so far as that 
is ide ntical with the effectiveness of the General 
Confederation of Labour, has grown out of the 
Bourses rjiucli more than out of the ambitious 
efforts ni a larg(‘ national union of each single 
trad(‘. The organization which, so to speak,* 
caught the breeze was the local inter-trade union. 


Ill 

In America the signs havc‘ been still clearer of 
the exist(‘nce of a ttaidency amount workers 
towards united action gf a sort for wdiich*thc , 
oineial trad(; unions did not cater. •Industrial * 
conditions differ widely in America and in 
France;. One of the chief differences arises 
from th(' vari(;ties of race in America. Even 
racial barriers, however, have not prevcntcfl 
new manifestations of labour union there. The 
existence of tlie huge American trusts may 
perhaps, as has sometimes been suggested, 
have had som(‘ effect in fanning the war spirit* 
into more; ardent flame in that country. In 
any ease, fighting combinations, have been 
effected bi;tw(‘en people linked by practically 
nothing but the mere bond of^space. As in 
France, thc*se movements have produced on 
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the one hand new kinds of union ; and on* the 
•othertlines of cleavage within the ojd. 

Previous to 1905, Mr. Cole tf^lls us, trade- 
uryioni^m in America had attained great nurneri- 
cal strength. ^ It jDclongec^ iiV its maiA features 
to wl/at we called above flic elementary^ type. 
Each .trade stood for itself. Its energies were 
given to the primitive |K)lick\s of keeping the 
trade a close preserve, preventing the encroach- 
ments of allied craftsmen, limiting tlfe number 
of apprentices, and insisting on entrance fees. 
Little thought was given to th(" idea of united 
action in a cause common to all the trades. 
Out of such mutually indc^pendent unions was 
formed — also in 1886— the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, which now ^fl’icially repr(‘sents 
trade-union iSYn in America. As a body it still 
pj^’cserves its character. • In fact, its critics, 
the sponsors* of the newer unionism, seem to 
derouhcc^ it habitually as being individualistic 
and aristocratic in temper, and declare that it 
.has on that account no message f for the work- 
ing-class. 

The character of the newer movement is 
indicated at once by the word “ class.” What 
has repeatedly happened in America is the 
surging up of the wdiole working class of a 
place, without distinction of calling or status, 
and occasionally without distinction even of 
race. Thp new tendency has taken some time 
to find a channel yf expression. Its appearance 
in any strength is to be dated from about the 
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period 1000-1905, a period characterized by a 
great of industrial unrest ; which^ it is* 

to })(^ noted, ^coincided with a great accession 
oT power to the established trade-union boj^y, 

tli(‘ consT'rvative Fixlera tuai of I^abour. • Mr. 

• • • 

Co](^ Hells us that the lA'dcration much more 
than trebled its uienibcTshi]) during these^years. 
Nevertheless, niiieh of the new spirit, as it 
W('r(‘,‘ llowi'd j)ast llie orthodox body. Several 
rival orgfinizations arose, and tlu^ l)reeze was 
enough to lilt all their sails. The -one which 
has (anrrged most sueeessrully is tlie body 
calling itself the Industrial Workt‘rs of the 
World, In its '‘Preamble” or declaration of 
policy it (‘m|)hasi'/(‘s llu‘ abandonment of the 
whole* “pohti(‘al” line of socialistic activity 
and trusts to tlu* eeorioinie Imc* alone*, to 
unionism, a unionisui which is to embrace the 
w'hoic* working (*lass and rc*eommend to it tile 
attitude towards ca])ital of simpk* and'uifending * 
warfai'e till llu* whok* class shall b<^ outfought 
and iinally (*xpropriati*(l. “ The wauking class 
and the employing class,” says the opening 
paragrapii of the d(*e1aralion, “ have nothing 
in common. . . . ll{‘tw'(*en these two classes a 
struggle* must go on until all the toilers conic 
togctlur on the industrial lield and take and 
hold that which they produce by their labour 
through an (*conomie organization of the work- 
ing (*lass, without airdiation to any political 
party.” , 

The effect of the wider unionism unon the 
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older forms of organization in America, has 
beeni quite as signal as its effect in giving 
birth to new forms. Indeed, the name syn- 
dicalism appears to stand, in America, rnuch 
moi*c for an educational propaganda'caryied on 
within the old and strong 'F ederation of I^abour 
tharu for any independent rival organization. 
As a result tlierc lias arisen within that body 
a strong section of opinion favourable to the 
•wider ‘‘ industrial ” type of unioTfisni. Pre- 
vious to the war thejicw vimvs had begun so 
decidedly to make their mark upon the F(‘dera- 
tion that it seemed as lliough this ‘‘ get- 
together spirit ” were clearly destined to prevail 
in its counse ls and policy. 

The affinity of principle b(‘twcen American 
syndicalism* and the French Bourses iK^cds no 
insisting oji. Bcau atli ^dl differences of racial 
conditions and differcaices of influstrial organiza- 
tion •thtre is in both the practical rt‘pudiation 
of the assumption that men, in order to unite, 
must belong to the same craft or trade or 
otherwise specialized occu})ation. A mucli 
looser bond will do, one approximating the 
French bond of simple space. TIutc^ are differ- 
ences between tl]c two countries. It may be 
that a pure and simple spacc?-bond is not 
enough in America. But space certainly counts. 
And of courso the bond is not sheer space, even 
in Frai'^c. The fact that men of a Bourse are 
men of a localjty is part of the secret which 
keeps them united despite the variety of their 
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^kllifigs. But it is not the whole secret. More 
inters into it than that. 


.‘IV 

The presence of industrial unrest in Bj'itain 
is too recent an event, it was too widespread, 
and the memories of it are too vivid to require 
much elal)t)rat(‘ (h'seription. The economic side 
ol‘ the gene ral social movemeait had suffered 
th(' same eliange* here as elsewhere ; and be- 
tween 1010 and 1012 Labour was visibly getting 
out of the; control of its older leaders and was 
throwing up new ones. Between the strikes of* 
that time and earlier on(‘S tluTC was a difference* 
of quality. Workers who had sWuek before 
for delinite olqeets, for wages or hours o^ 
workshop conditions, seemed to be. coming out 
now seeking som(‘ thing vaguer and* v\istcr, 
.something, they knew not what, sombthing, as 
far as could be judged from tlieir spokc.‘smen, 
isugg(‘stive of fundamental alteration of the 
whole conditions of labour, if not the abolition 
of the industrial system altogether. The occa- 
sion lor a strike might b(^ so slight — an isolated 
case of injustice towards a single employee or 
the lik(' -and other reason for it so undis- 
cerniblc, that tlie whole phenomenon could 
sometimes look like an unusual awakening of 
the moral consciousness on the part'^oT vast 
masses of men. But the inner character of the 
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unrest was clearly the same as in other countries. 

It carried with it two things : the discovery 
how little of a hindrance to united action 
r«ally lay in mere differences between one kmd 
of Vv^orker ^nd , another j and the* discovery 
how far the effectiveness of the policy of 
united action really was fron\ being exhausted. 

The new spirit emerged most eonsfueuously, 
and has continued to find best expression in 
•the teaching of tlu^ Syndicalist ’ Education 
League. Here we find the whole view of the 
strike changed. It is no longer to be looked 
upon as a means of obtaining an adequate 
wage, and therefore as something to be laid 
aside periodically when that end is for the 
time being secur(‘d. It is^to be regarded as a 
means of * abolishing wages altogether, and 
‘therefore as something* never to be laid aside 
while the industrial system lasts. 

The' ‘social phenomenon with which we are The.generaJ 
concerned is now belore us. It is a spoil- ofsyndi- 
tancous popular feeling for larger eombinatioii 
^nd bigger-scale striking, breaking through 
the limits of craft within which it had bi cn too 
readily assumed trade-unionism must confine 
. itself. Just as . the elementary trade union 
itself was at first a spontaneous discovery, 
somebody’s daring experiment whic^h worked, 
so the possibility of wider union has been 
discovered, a union among the working class 
as such, withqut respect to what th(‘y work at. 

Already in 1889 the London dockers, united 
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under the IcadcTship of Mr. John Burns, 
showed how little a plan involving conwnon 
action need be hindered by mere differences of 
, oec^ipalion. More than two decades later a 
Mrike gf textile workers in .L{^wrence, Massa- 
chusetts, which was •made the subject of an 
• inquiry by th(‘ llnitcM States Govermramt,* 
show(‘(i lu)w possible it*w\as for tlic most con- 
glomerate' mass of p(‘opI(', not merely unskilled 
aiid skilled; but. workers of half a dozen na- • 
tionalitic'S whose various strike* eommitte(*s 
<*ould not even spc'ak one another’s languages, 
to h(‘ s\v(‘p| tog('lh(*r into a strike* niovenu'nt 
and carry it through suee^e'ssfully. It was an 
instance, almost, of pun* mass action. The 
instinct lor such action is a h'alure* of the 
mode'rn industrial wau'ld. All around us it is 
ready to be* se t in nudioi^. And its app'/aranee*, • 
in various shap('s and with \'arious degrees e>f ' 
organization be*hind it, is wliat is h('ing*ea11(*d 
syndieadism. 

* .1 lit port on fhr Striho of Trrtit* Worhf rs in Lioort Mnsso- 
chiisf'lts. in llU'J ( W OuNi iiiint'ut l’riiilni;r ()Hirf) * 



. CHAPTER II 

OF WIIAT IS SYNDICALISM THE 
FAILURE ? 

W]IAT wc luivr been dealing with sg far is 
mainly an ee(aioinie Tael. It consists in that 
new teiah'ncy towards unionism -^a nnionisin 
beyond the unions —Ns Inch has jxt n making 
itself fell in modc'rn industry practically wher- 
ever that indust I’v has r(‘ach(‘d lull maturity. 
Ts^bw, with its econettiic cliaracter is eoniKxdc'd 
a disint'^oTatiiyr inlluence whi(?ii spells a C(‘rtain 
kind (d lailui’e. Such is +he j^eneral thesis of 
th^ present chapter. 


I 

• 

There is nothing in the syndicalist movement 
suggestive of failure it’ you tak(‘ it by itsedf. 
For its own immediate j^urpose s, it is ratluT a 
success ; and tluTe may be some truth in the 
claim often made that it represents the only 
way the working class can have of re plying to 
a situation which is being thrust upon them. 
To see the* failure which it is w<:‘ must ])egin 
farther back. WS must endeavour to discern 

13 
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is a virtual 
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that, Hoiue- 
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its ethical and political aspect; and this by 
taking it in the wider context of the hisjory of 
the socialistic movement as a whole. 

. Glancing back over the long story of socialism, 
from its .rise in France towards the end* gf the 
eigh^enth century. * right Jown* to its latest 
rnanife^stations of activity, the movements and 
documents emanating from the various indus- 
trial countriis at the present time, we can see 
that tiiae main stages have punctuated ^ts 
course*. They are marked by three different 
attitudes to the State. At hrst sejcialism was 
('om[)arat ively indifferent to the State. Then 
tl*ere can\e a time* \s he‘n it was hostile ; although 
the hostility was eliivcted against the actual 
State*, not against the ve ry ideal e>f there beirfg* 
sucii a (hing. The re has now %'e)me a time 
mark(*el by he)stility te) the very idea.* The 
third of tiu'se periexls is the syndie*alistie ; and 
if we ee)nsi(le'r it in re'fe re nee to the ptUer two 
we shall linel that it r(*gisters a certain failure. 
Sonu'thing strive*!! fen* be fore has been resigned 
here; something of value. Let us take, the 
three stages in their oreler. 


11 

The first perioel in the* histeny of socialism, 
the perioel of what we have called emnparative 
indifference to the State, is the one ^^hich most 
liistorians of the socialist ief movement have 
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named the Utopian. Among the pioneers siastswent 
,of socialism those who left the deepest mark rtopral!""* 
were men occupied, in one form or another, 
with the idea of a spontaneous regeneration of 
society. The oeeasjon for it was to be the 
launching of one or another social scheme 
which^ once started, would spread of itself and 
spontaneously work its work. In thi§ spirit 
appear, e.g., the activities of fVairier in France 
aiid of Robert Owe?) in Hritain. 

It was eliarael e ristic of those* th(*orists to Owen, 
leave* th'* Stale* ine>re* or l(‘ss out ot the ii* plans. 

Owen, inelecel, el<‘alt with the* State*, lie had 
fri(‘n(ls in the* (iove rn!n(*nt whe) w(*re* interested 
in his ideas ; anei he* might have had them 
* longer liad he* be’(*n just a little nie)r(‘ discreet. 

Tile State, hdwe'ver, was at most a nutans of 
getting his ideas trie'd, ne^t an inte*gral part ol’ 
his sclK*m(‘, The* visie)n e)r Fourier was of Fourier, 
niueh Hie« same* (|ualit y. The basis of Fouric'r’s 
])lan e)f soMal nclenipt ion, those* phalanges of 
which he dre‘amt, oases of liuman life as they 
were to be*, self-ee>ntain(*d ee>lonie*s f)f families 
who should organize* their industry and create 
and distribute their W(*alth with an (*Hiciency 
and a justice never hitherto known, and who 
would be free evc'n alter that to eater for the 
lighter and tlie higlier sides of luiman nature 
too — those phalanges, with their work and 
their recreation and their worship, their con- 
cert halls and temples, their gardens and 
theatres all comjrlete, were to exhibit liuman 
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life.in its rounded perfection ; and they were 
destined, in their author’s view, to spr^d of^ 
themselves over the civilized world, convincing 
by their sheer loveliness. There was no fear of 
their rational and harmonious internal organiza- 
tion going wrong. .Their membOTS were free ; 
and a free man — such was the centre of 
Fourier’s pliilosophieal gospel - would continue 
to do wliat is rafional and harmonious. 

Their belief TIic hi^st phrase indicates what is perhaps 
naturTr sccrct of the way in wliich these early 

enthusiasts conceived of their task. With 
varying degree's of sanguinencss they believed 
in the natural goodness of man. Owen also 
had to have his philosophical proof of it, 
different as it was from Fourier’s. He laid * 
de(‘p his foundati()ns in a comprehensive deter- 
ministic philosophy d^C'sigiu'd to show that man 
was newer to blame for anything he (‘ommitte^. 
A man coiilel n(.)t lu*lp his actions any more 
than he coulel chejose' his parents. You had to 
touch his environment to loiieh him : and, on 
tlie other hand, if you te:>ueheMl his cnvironiuent 
yo\i elid touch him. Man was not corrupt ; he 
had only been ceuTupted. I.ift the letters 
which the senselessiu'ss of the prevailing system 
had laid upon eve'ry part oT his nature and be 
woulei step forth a free, beautiful, noble, moral 
being. Not all the pioneers of socialism were 
thus Utopians. Few of them, indeed, carried 
quite so little ballast as Fourier.* •Still, it 
remains a perfectly just historical judgment 
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which has led so many writers to Tecognize *a 
stage ^ the development of socialistic theory 
when Utopian schemes specially commended 
themselves. This part of our general reading 
of th(^ facts will be pretty well agreed upon. 
There was a Stage* w^ien the State was rather 
left out of account than either actively opposed 
or regarded with favour. ^Tt wA-s a stage when 
the chief reliance was placed upon human good- 
will and the power of the new regime to 
commend itself by its own intrinsic attractions. 


TII 

• • Tlic period of Utopian thought and experi 
mentaMon wlpcli marked th(^ rise of socialism 
eventually gav^ place to a very different con- 
ception of things. From b^^ang mainly senti- 
m^ntal.and Immanitarian, the socialistic movc- 
mei\{ learnt to b(‘ “ political.” The* essence of 
the change is that socialism now begins to have 
designs upon the State — scientific designs. The 
new persp(‘ctivc is largely the work of one 
man, generally reckoned one of the greatest in 
the history of the movement, Karl Marx. 

Marx was a Hcgdian ; one of the ‘‘ Left,” it 
is true, but still an offshoot from that pro- 
digiously'*^ influential historical - philosophical 
school ; and the fact is of great importance for 
our understanding of the bent of his thinking. 
At the time wheti he was coming into promi- 
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hcn^^e, in the late thirties and early forties of 
last c(‘ntury, the exceedingly bright day pf the 
Hegelian pliilosophy was beginning to draw 
towards afternoon. Its powers were dispersing. 
Its‘great*principles liad begUn to show appear- 
ance #)f falling old - and platitudinous. Mai’x, 
howeve r, by more or less inverting it all,^could 
still nv,\kc ihv Hegelian philosophy yield him a 
living and inspiring gospel. It is not difficult to 
se e how. • The master had said in his teaching 
about reality, that wheiv you have the truly 
rational there^ you (ind the real. It is not 

elidieult to understanel why a stremg man with 
world-re volutionary soeialistie* im[)ulses in him 
should leel attraeteal by this te'aeliing. On the* 
face e)!* it it is somelhing to get hold of the 
re'al. It gives e)ne sureauss of J^rounel. The 
re'al is what will ultiipjite'ly te ll. The rea*l, \vc 
fe‘e*l, may take* a le)ng time' to eome‘ euit, birt 
like* tlie truth it will out. Now Marx 'is in- 
te-restesl in the social oj-der. He* Iftis but to 
say, theai, that here* le)e) the* real is ratieuial, 
and his e'ase is el(*ar. For, te) him, the 
le'aeling fe-ature- of the* ])rese*nt state* of eivilize*d 
human soeie*ty -namely, the* supremacy of 
the* be)urge*e)isie* -do(‘s not, \vhate‘ve‘r it may 
elei, be*speak the rational oreler e^f things. 
Soeie*ty erexte*el on the principle of capitalism 
is out of harmony with the yery nature of 
reality. 

Anel this is not merely logic to Marx*. It is 
history. History to him, as* to Hegel, is a 
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serious affair. It is no mere 'assemblage* of 
•idle afiecdotes. It is more than a mere hap- 
hazard series of events. There is logic in it. 
It follows a law. iVnd taking his own reading 
of the law, ]\larx .becomes eon viiieed •that the 
prevailing social onler is fast ripening for a 
change. A revolution affecting the whole* of it 
is historically due. Conhn-niably with this, the 
idea of the .State beeanu* the eenlral ide a of his 
s^^cialisni. x\s lu* turned his attentioh to one 
part of the civilized world after anotlu'r he 
seem(‘d (;e) se-e* eve rywhen* tiu* same* thing : he 
saw, not an arena in which to play, hims(‘lf 
devising s])ccial world-saving schemes, hut the 
^spectacle* rather of whole* States already, by 
the‘ir owai imj)ulse‘, changing theniselve‘s in a 
socifd^stic dii-ection, as though by a natural 
pi'(»eess. The* duty of da socialist was de‘tin(*ri 
there'by. The* socialist's eluty, in Marx’s viewv, 
was no*t fo devise* or inv(*n(, but pre cise ly to lay 
aside his own devie’es anei try, instead, to link 
* h!inse*ir up with that ])re*ele te*rmine‘el weald- 
motaane*nt which was making tor soeaalisni, 
and scientilically e'ncourage* it i*e)i*warel. ‘‘ VVY* 
will not,” he* says in e^ne* of his e arlie st })ublish(‘d 
waitings — the* second e>r twe) artie*le‘s IVe)ni his 
pen w'hicli appeared in a periodical (in the one^ 
and e.>nly number of it) calle*d the Deuisch- 
Franzosischc Jakrhurher, issued freem Paris in 
18-1-3 — “^Wc will not oppe)sc the world like 
doctrinarians wi^h a n(‘W' principle : here* is 
truth, kneel dow n here ! We expound rwwv 
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principles to the world out of the principles of 
the world itself. We don’t tell it, ^ GSve up 
your struggles ... we will show you the true 
war-cry.’ We only explain to it the real 
object for which it struggles^ and consciousness 
is a thing it mu8t acquire even if it objects to 
it.” His aim was to make the world conscious 
of wifitlicr it was already moving, so that it 
niight tlie more surely and easily get there.,. 
What ho forgot to take account of, in this 
scheme, we shall see later. Syndicalism exists, 
witli its economic inU rest and its class worship, 
because Marx forgot something.* 

The sweep of Marx’s political observation is 
very comprehensive, and his historical vision, 
often woiuh rfully acute. He i^ interested in 
all the countries of civili/.ccl Europe, apd the 
course of the di‘vT‘lo})ment of the modern 
industrial nation sc'ems to lie open to him as 
on a map. He st'cs the rise of rqachincry in 
manufacture, the displacement of hand-workers, 
the gathering of masses of unskilled in factories, 
the accumulating ot wealth in progressively 
greater quantities in progressively fewer hands, 
the swelling of the multitudes of the dis- 
possessed. Evirywhere it appears that, a 
change is to>\ard. The same historical forces 
which in the Middle Ages made the serfs 
demand freedom from their feiidai masters and 
win it, the same forces which tufqed these 
serfs eventually into the boj^^rgeoisie who rule 

♦ Sec below, eliap, UI, section i 
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the world to-day, are still at worV, They are 
► plaiiiy preparing a similar rise of the prole- 
tariat, the class who at present work for the 
capitalists and keep them rich. There is being 
prepared a rise of this class into suclwi position 
that they will be able to’ take possession of all 
the c;ostly tools of modern industry and organize 
and work them for their own behooh Natu- 
rally, he has little sympathy with his prede- 
<;essors and their l^topiaii dreams. • What he 
criticizes in them is their presumptuousness. Yet 
what lie criticizes lie also excuse s. History, he 
says in effect, iuid not advanced farenough to give 
those peojile an ade'cpiatc ide^a of the situation 
^they we re in. The founders of those systems,” 
he says, “see', inde'e'd, th»‘ class antageinisms. . . . 
But the jU’oletnriat . . . prc'se'iits to them the 
^spe‘('t<\cle of 0 chiss without any historical 
Initiative' ov any inde pende nt political . movc- 
ineaif.”* The “ material conditions for the 
emancipation of tlie proletariat ar<‘ not ready ” 
as yet. Those people, therefore, “ search after 
a* new social science and ne w social laws.” 
“ Historical action is* to yield to their personal 
inventive action, historically created condi- 
tions of emancipatie)!! to fantastic ones, 
and the gradual, spontaneous class-organi- 
zation of the proletariat to an organization 
of society specially contrived by these inven- 
tors.’ 

* See Maniffsto oj Communist section lii, iub-iection 3. 

Eng. trans., edited by Eiigcli (London, Wm. Ueevea) 
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Marx’n larger * To Marx, OH the Contrary, the actual social 
hl«C1>y7m- conditions of the world are everywheie of 
?onsnuctivr thcinsclves inviting co-operation. Socialism 
well ns a coiisists in co-opcrating with them. Thus he 

revolu- ••It • • T-t 

Honary side. IS able, cj^^cn 111 1848, to poiiit to France, to 
America, to SwitzerJ«1nd, England, Poland, or 
Germany, and pul liis fingt r with the greatest 
ease upon the niovcn\enls in ( acli with which 
true coniniunists ‘will sympathize . And it is 
not a litlj(‘ remarkable to find liim prepared 
even to throw liis vvaaglit into tlie scale on the 
side of tlie bourgeoisie in (Germany, in their 
struggle with tlu* monarehy and the remnants 
of leudalism.* It is suggestive as regards the 
vexed question as to tiu' duty of his disciples. 
It goes to eonhrm tlu; vie w of many of the* 
later niiu‘t(‘ent h-e('iftury soeialists, •that llu‘ sig- 
nifieanee of Marx lit j^ in his pea’ce iving That 
soeialism is not a thing whieli has to b(‘ inveaited 
and, so to speak, superimposed upon the 
natural oreler of the we>rlel. It is a sele nee. It 
is the* science* of using and elireeting those 
world-fe)rees which are seieialistie in their ten- 
dency. If this ivaeling be right it is possible 
to re'gard as the true fe)llowe‘rs of Marx those 
who e-ontinue to make* the bringing-in of the 
socialist State a seie'iiee. Tlie great majeu’ity 
of the aelvoeates of the new industrial unionism 
are ne-o-Marxians. It is just possible that they 
arc less true to the spirit of their master than 
they tliink. Sorel, e.g., is fond of urging socialists 

* op. cit , concluding sec^on. 
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to carry out the spirit of Marx’s teaching and 
not “ tommcnt on his text.” But on one side 
of him this is his spirit, the temper which 
believes that the tendency of the actual social 
forces*of the world is already towards socialism, 
which resolves scientilieally to guide 4hem 
thithe](;wards, and wliieh will not faltt r or fail 
in the resolution to make a seieiu'c pi the 
bringing-in of the reginu‘ which th(‘y suggest. 
But fuller consideration of th<‘sc' matters be- 
longs to a tre atnu nt of what W(‘ have called 
the thii'fl stages of the socialistic movement. 


IV 

What we ]:av(‘ called llu' third stage' in the 
h^^tory of socialism is that in which the re has 
spVung up a hostility to tlic ve ry idea of tlie 
Shite, *iif eemtrast with the e florts towards 
scitntilie State'-re'cenistruction which charac- 
terized the se'cond periejeh We might have 
calk'd it, in a special se'iise*, the* economic- 
revedutionary phase. ’ 

It has not been the- rule for the- advocates of 

constructive State socialism to call the-mselves 

% 

followers of Marx or to defend Marx. Con- 
structive' themselves, they have not made it 
their business to seek out the constructive side 
of his teaching, emphasize it, insist that he too 
was a constructive thinker, and tliat they were 
his true follower?. The commoner course has 
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been the simpler One, of saying that Marx was 
a revolutionary and that he was wrong! And 
for us, of course, the question wlrich side of 
Marx is the fundamental one, and which type 
of socialist is his true follo\ver, ^is altogether a 
side issue. The irfiportant matter is the clear- 
ness with which, since his time, two ways of 
carryUig on his work have come to be distin- 
guislied, and the distinction of socialists into 
“ reformist ” and “ revolutionary ” which has 


They have 
become asso- 
ciated with 
political 
socialism un<l 
economic 
socialism re-' 
spcclivcly. 


This is nut 
without jus- 
tiheation, 


arisen in cunseqiuTice. 

Tile (lislineiion of revolutionary and re- 
formist has had important results. Syndi- 
calism is pre-eminently rt‘Vohitionary ; and it, 
as we hav(‘ seen, has been (h vt'lopt'd out of thc^ 

et^onomie sid(‘ of th(‘ soeiaiistie movement, 

♦ • 

Under the inlluenee of this faet*, ptT’haps un- 
eonseiously, we i\o\\k hud to assoeiate revolu- 
tionary socialism with the (‘eonomie side, and 
reformist with the jiolitical side , 6f ‘general 
socialistic activity. It has become natural to 
us to think of the revolutionary soeialisL as a 
strikei’, and of the social re former as a Mcilibcr 
of Parliament. 

The id('a that reform goes with political 
activity and revolution with economic is i^ot 
without its juslihealiou in facts. In all the 
leading industrial countries except Germany 
(wliere tlic syndicalistic mov-ernent has been 
l(‘ss pronounced) the new syndicalistic depar- 
tures have professed to discard political 
methods of action and have vmmistakably 
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advertised the fact. This lias been the note 

• struck pre-eminently by the C.G.T. in France 
and the Industrial Wtu’kers of the World in 
America, and hardly less by our own syndi- 
calis'tic leaders. •They are all out fdr “ direct 
action,’’ and, in their divers ways and degrees, 
all proclaim the bankruptcy of political social- 
ism. There is no liope iy th(‘ State. In 
America they have be(‘n heard to cry, “Don’t 
Vote ” ; in France, “ Don’t enlist.” .lust wliere 
socialistic ciuTgies have takiii a more revolu- 
tionary turn, tlierc wc* tiiul the economic 
motiv(; in the ascendant and ap[)arently taking 
the place' of the [lolitical. 

*. W (i come iiere upon the locus of that hostility not only in 
to tlie very idea of tla' Stat<',wliieh lias appc'arcd 
so (Jearly in tlu' more r(‘C('nl phases of the 
€oeialislic movement. For there' is an intrinsic 
distinction bilwi'en economie and political 
good; and the rise of the rc'volu I ionary S[)irit 
is simply an incidental accompaniment of the 
process whereby peo[)Ie are' leaining to realize 
more intimately than forme rly, wliat is involvx'd 
in that economic salvation upon wliieh even 
Marx himself did so much to teach them to 
lict their liearis. It is no ae'cidi nt that the 
economic motive should se em to imped to- 
wards revolutionary procedure'. The econo- 
mic motive i» beginning to work by itself; 
and tly» is its nature whenever it is working 
by itself. It i^s inherently more of a dis- 
integrating affair than the other. And it 
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effects what we have called the failure of 

syndicalism. • 

There is something in the desire of a class for 
pure ly economic salvation, which is essentially 
less eomiweliensive and, w}\en^ insisted on, more 
disint(*grating to society than would be its 
desir(‘ for political good. 

Wliey tlie bone of dcontention in any public 
dis})ute is a political object the disputants are 
contending, ])rofessedly at l(“ast, about what is 
best for the eoimtry ; but when it is an eco- 
nomic [)rize that is in question, the question is 
simply who is to luiv(‘ it. However much of 
preteiK'e may b(‘ in tlie political impulse as we 
usually sec it, the ultimate object \vhich it* 
means to set Ix'fore ilselt is still intrinsically 
univea'sal. All tl)(‘ eorriqdiou of {xilities which 
we have wiin(‘ssed vl‘ recent years has nejjL 
alteTcel tliis fae*t. Polities has not yet beeh 
de^prive'd e)f its liigh [)re)re'ssie)ns. Its t>bject is 
still to le)ok afte'r the' country. Its business is 
still to heighteai the' ])i‘ivile'ge' of l)e'longing to 
the e’oimtrv. This puts the* ge)oel which* it 
seeks, amongst the>se‘ which are essentially 
shareable. The' privilege' of belonging to our 
country is a gooel which we all have. No one 
can say, “It is mine and luA yours.” It is a 
privilege that can be wholly mine at the same 
time that it is whedly yours, hi contrast with 
this stands eeoueuuie good. Economic good is 
iK'arer to the goe)d of tlie natural man. The 
good of the natural man must T^e his alone. It 
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loses its value to him otherwise. Henco it 
.consists of such things as don’t admit of 
sharing ; such as the bank cheque, which may 
be mine or yours, but cannot wliolly belong to 
us both. ^ • 

Economic good is not e'ssentially shan'able, 
and the exclusive quest of it is disintegrating 
for that reason. It cannot be sliared unjil it is 
divided. It partakes of the nature of tlie 
dollar, which if it happcais to be in pocket 
cannot, for that very reason, also be in yours. 
Political good, on the othi r hand, stands nearer 
to those spiritual things which “ spre ad un- 
divided and operate iinspi nt ” ; to that faith 
or joy or love or knowkdge which do not 
*Ie*ave me b((*ause I shaie them, but, on the 
contrary. richer it* me. The value — 

namely, our common eitjzeMiship, which the 
political motive set'ks to enhance or to ke(‘p 
fre m being lowered— is not a vahu‘ for the class 
of [)oliticians only. It is a value for every 
class. 

Ii> these circumstances it reejuires no special 
insight to s(‘e how th(‘ ceor)omie motive should 
be more of a disintegrating force* than the 
other. It is abundantly e:lear that scrambling 
for the unshareable is an occupation to set men 
against each other in a degree* in which the 
creating of the sliarcable is not. Our associa- 
tion of revolution and disintegration with the 
economic ‘motive is thus not only in accord with 
the events around *us. It is entirely in accord 
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witli the inner nature of the motives them- 
selves. ^ • , 

And herein lies the failure ^which we said 
syndicalism was. The placing of tlie chief end 
of inan in economics and in the salvation 
! class is of tht‘ nature of a relapse. It is the 
outcome of a etalain weariness. It is the 
failure .of tlie long effort to achieve the good 
foj’ man as sueii-'-thc good, not of one class, 
liiit of M classes, i.e. the good of the State 
(pin containing ail classes. vSyndicalism is the 
symjitom of this failure, the sequel to it. It is 
a falling l^aek of the disappointed spirit for 
solaee iijion something more disintegrating but 
easi(.T than it had hitlierto essayed. It is the 
resolution to seenn* at whatever cost the * 
benefit of a class, and shut tlie'ryes to what 
lies b(‘Vond. \V(‘ s^yd tliat syndicalisnl had 
resigiKdl somellung of vahu'. What it 1ms 
resigned is faith in tlie possibility of oreating a 
sharcabk' good of the wliole community. What 
it has substituted lliendbr is the conviction 
that nothing more is possible than that dOne 
class should seize' its portion of a good which is 
unshareaidc. 

To sum up : socialism thought it saw civiliza^ 
tion itse'lt moving rapidly and surely towards 
the socialistic goal. It tried to rope in the 
forces in the world which werp operating that 
way. Syndicalism is its discovery either that 
it cannot really find these forces ; 'or that, 
having found them in abundance, it cannot 
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rope them in. It can only smash through .in 

the hope of saving something. It is the failure 

of construction and science and statesmanship 

as a socialistic means. It is the failure of the 

socialistic idea to prove its fitness for political 

power. It is tlie very voice -of socialism at the 

confessional, confessing its inability to do what 

it set out to do — namely, ^un a State. 
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THE CONDITIONS WHICH HAVE 
• CALLEQ FOR SYNDICALISM 

It will hc‘ part of our future task to see in what 
furtlu r biyoud that of social movements 

alto^ctiur, the same impulse to seize the 
immediate* (which is an impulse towards dis- 
integration) as is visible in syndicalism, is also 
to be (h'seried. At present we must try to 
make quite* ele‘ar that disintegrating forc^^s are 
really at work in syndicalism, ’.and that the 
revolutiemary impnWe* is a central feature ^of 
the movement. It wall help us if wt ftsk 
whence* the tenele*ney has come. ^V>lat condi- 
tions have* made socialism take this syndi- 
calistic sliape ? We shall finel that they are 
precisely the conditions which Marx the re- 
volutionist elid not foresee. They are the 
margin of ea-ror in liis estimate of the future 
of “ capitalist ” society. 


I 

Syndicalism has at first sight all the appear- 
ance of being a return to Marx ; and such it 

32 
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genuinely is if Marx was nothing but a revqlu- have not 
tionary, a question into which we do not enter. wursc^hiSf 
It has felt above all things the need for a 
revival of the class war. Marx’s whole scheme 
of things presupposed this idea. To ]iim the 
capitalist form of i^ociety . contained, its 
essential features, a middle class and a prole- 
tariat {)laced in conflict with one another. He 
held that the middle class wa^ doomed even- 
tually to disappear. By a natural . law it 
automatically prepared the means of its own 
undoing. The system whicli it im])osed upon 
the proletariat, and beneath which the latter 
were “ bowed,” was one in which the' disagree- 
able features, the “ poverty, o])pression, slavery, 
•degradation, and exploitation,” mechanically 
and necessarily incr(‘asc<l. Bj^ an equal neces- 
sity an over-increasing organized resistance was 
betpg built up against that system, until the 
day wher; the whole of the capitalist social 
structure should break up.* But (‘vents have 
not fallen out quite as Marx in his revolutonary 
moo^J anticipated. It has begun to appear as 
though, in his prognostications, he had not 
reckoned with all th(‘ conditions. And syn- 
dicalism is one of the forces which go to 
restore faith in the scheme at a moment 
when faith in it had fallen in need of being 
restored. 

Marx bases his calculations upon the assump- how events 
tion that tlTc class war will rc'tain its character. 
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Oapitalf vol. I, p. 842 (English translation). 
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he does not seem to have seen is that, 
by his very discovery of it,«lie has stjirted it 
to alter its character. He has awakened the 
classes concerned to the fact of its existence. 
Incideptally he has touched the consciences of^ 
sorr\e of the privileged da5s, and they not the 
least influential ; and he has helped to create 
in them a desire to cease to incur the reproach 
of being an “ exploiting ” class any longer, but 
to woi^c as conscientiously as they can for the 
establishment of an order of society which will 
not only fill their purses, but also, and as the 
pre-condition of that, satisfy their moral con- 
sciousness. Almost against his will, by his 
very preaching of the class war, Marx has 
helped to mitigate the war spirit. The whole 
: situation constitMtes an illuminating example of 
; the difliculty of making a natural •science 
i of man.” The difficulty of reducing the fSicts 
of man’s social behaviour to natural law, as 
we might the behaviour of animals, is simply 
that the natural law which governs men has a 
trick of ceasing to be a law whenever^ it is 
proclaimed. In the present instance, whenever 
the two classes learn what the law ” of their 
action is supposed to be, they see it to be dis- 
creditable, begin to remember their humanity, 
and refuse to have it. 

Syndicalism, By some means or other, then, the situation 
tSe*m,^i8*bc. lias to be restored. The ground' has to be re- 
tSS^what prepared for the coming of the sdbialist king- 
are clearly dom. The class struggle has to be made a 
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reality. Syndicalism comes forward to fulfil sodaUy ait. 
these conditions. 

But in the very act it strikes up a suspicious 
and yet an apparently natural and almost • 
necessary connexion with violence ; and so 
becomes a disintegrating force. 

This ^is the secret of M. Georges Sorel’s Sorei and 
Reflections on Violence, Xhe writer is. ob- 
viously stung by the sense that the situation 
which inspired the revolutionary side of Marx 
is slipping away. In both the opposing social 
camps there appears to be growing up a desire 
for peace. In violence lies the one hope of 
restoring the state of things out of which alone, 
if Marx is right, the new social order can come. 

^ ‘^According to Marx,” says Sorei, “ capi- 
talism, by reasQla of the innate laws of its own 
nature, * is hurrying along gt path which will 
lea(t’ the world of to-day to the doors of the 
world of to-morrow. This movement com- 
prises a long period of capitalistic construction, 
and it ends by a rapid destruction which is the 
work •of the proletariat.” During the period 
of construction when capitalism is developing 
fast, when wealth is flowing together in greater 
and greater quantities into fewer and fewer 
hands, the organization of productive industry 
is going on apace and becoming ever more 
perfect. The problem of the organization of 
industry is to be solved by^ capitalism before it 
dies; and ‘the “sole function” of socialists, 
meanwhile, is that of “ explaining to the 
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proletariat the greatness of the revolutionary 
part they arc to play.” Workmen “ tnust be 
brought to perfect their organizations.” Their 
unions must be developed into institutions 
which ‘have “ no parallel in the history of the 
middle class.” Tfie proletariat must be edu- 
cated in ideas “ which owe nothing to. middle- 
class, thought,” idciis which “ depend solely on 
their position as producers in large industries.” 
Underneath the whole scheme runs the pre- 
supposition that the old attitude between the 
two antagonistic parties can be kept up. 
Withoxit that, it all falls to the ground. “ The 
doctrine will evidently be inapplicable if the 
middle class and the proletariat do not oppose 
each other implacably, with all the forces at 
their disposal ; the more ardently capitalist 
the middle class is, < and the more the prdlctqriat 
is full of a warlike spirit . . . the more certain 
will be the success of tlu‘ prole tifrian move- 
ment.” Sorel, accordingly, sees nothing but 
danger in the decadence of the middle 
classes.” When broad-minded employers* begin 
to “ recognize ” workmen’s unions, when they 
begin to meet representatives of the men in a 
conciliatory spirit, when educated people of 
the middle class begin to study “ social reform,” 
when philosophical ideas of social peace and 
harmony spread through the industrial com- 
munity generally, then w^e have tjje beginning 
of the end of all hope. At all costs,* the middle 
classes must maintain their “ vigour.” They 
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must maintain their unqualified opposition to 
the risihg proletariat. Otherwise we have no- 
thing before us but social decay. ♦ 

“It is here,” says Sorcl, “that the role of «viofencc.” 
violence in history appears to us as sin^arly 
great, for it can in an indirect manncf so 
operate.on the middle class as to awaken them 
to a sense of their own class sentiment. ’V He 
draws attention to those socialists who have 
deprecated violence as being harmful to the 
socialist cause. “ Attention has often been 
drawn to the danger of certain acts of violence 
which compromised admirable social works, dis- 
gusted such employers as were disposed to 
^rVgngc for the happiness of their workmen, 
and developed ^egoism wht're th(‘ most noble 
sentiments formerly reigned.” But he has 
only scorn for these. “ To r(‘pay with black 
ingratitude the benevolence of those who would 
protect the worker, to meet with insults the 
spec^ches of those who advocate human frater- 
nity, and to reply by blows to the advocates 
of thbse who would propagate social peace — ^all 
this is assuredly not in conformity with the 
rules of the fashionable socialism . . . but it is 
a very practical way of indicating to the middle 
class that they must mind their own business 
and notI\ing but that.” f Clearly, to believe 
in the integrity of the State has here become 
the great ^ostasy. 

* Reflections on Violence, chap. II. 

t Ibid., DD. 88-S9 mnfflish translation). 
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*It is part of the same thesis when Sorel 
teaches the doctrine of a “ general strike ” a§ 
the grand climax towards which the workmen 
are to be led, as the goal of all their endeavours. 
The peculiar featuxe about this teaching, the 
feature which has struck all the critics, is that 
the workmen, in Sorel’s view, are not to be 
told in any detail what the general strike is or 
wJiat it is to introduce. Falling back upon 
Bergson, "‘he insists that the workers’ apprehen- 
sion of that state of things which is the end of 
all their movements is to be integraL Their 
grasp of it is not to be rational, but intuitive ; 
because intellect disintegrates while intuition 
keeps whole. In Sorcl’s language, the general 
strike is to be aiJ‘ myth ” to thpm. The myth 
is an idea with power to fill mdn with cirdour, 
as did, c.g., the Expectation of the second 
coming of Christ the early Christians. Any 
attempt to rationalize it, or “ discuss how far 
it may be taken literally as future history,” is 
beside the whole purpose. And with this con- 
ception Sorel will give the coup de grdee to 
those who would dispute with him about the 
general strike. To estimate the worth or sig- 
nificance of the idea of the general strike, “ all 
the methods of discussion which are current 
among politicians, sociologists, or people who 
pretend to political science must be aban- 
doned.” “ All that it is necessary d^o know is 
whether the general strike contains everything 
which the socialist doctrine expects of the 
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revolutionary proletariat.*’ And “ to solve this 
•questidn we are no longer compelled to argue 
learnedly about the future ; we are not obliged 
to indulge in lofty reflections about philosophy, 
history, or economics.*.’ The whole matter is to 
be got at more directly. “ We are not on the 
plane of theories, we remain on the level of 
observable facts. We have to question men 
who take a very active part in the real revolu- 
tionary movement amidst the proletartat, men 
who do not aspire to climb into the middle 
class, and whose mind is not dominated by 
corporative prejudices. These men may be 
deceived about an infinite number of political, 
^oonomical, or moral questions ; but their testi- 
mony is decisive, sover(‘ign. and irrefutable 
when it is a question of knowing what are the 
ideas which most powcrfnlly move them and 
their comrades, which most appeal to them as 
being idehtical with their socialistic conceptions, 
and thanks to which their reason, their hopes, 
and their way of looking at particular facts 
seehi to make but one indivisible unity. 

“Thanks to these men, we know that the 
general strike is indeed what I have said ; the 
myth in which socialism is wholly comprised, 
i.e. a body of images capable of invoking 
instinctively all the sentiments which corre- 
spond to the different manifestations of the 
wa,r imd^rtaken by socialism against modern 
society. Strikes have engendered in the prole- 
tariat the noblest, deepest, and most moving 
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seAtiments that they possess; the general 
strike gi'oiips tliem all in a co-ordinated picture," 
and, by bringing them together, gives to each 
one of them its maximum intensity ; appealing 
to their painful memories 9! particular coAflicts, 
it (!ok)urs with an intense life all the details of 
the composition presented to consciousness. 
We tipis obtain that intuition of socialism 
wliicli language cannot give us with perfect 
clear n{‘SS — and we obtain it as a whole, per- 
ceived instantaneously.” * 

These passages are explicitly connected, by 
tlic author, with th(‘ teachings of Bergson, and 
we shall see later with what entire justice. We 
shall sec at the same time how little claim to* 
integrity this iptegral ” vision really has. 
All that W(‘ would r(‘eommend to the reajdcr’s 
notice just now is tht simplicity of it, and tlie 
boasted facility with which it can be got at. 
The question was, how shall we obtain a real 
acquaintance witii what socialism means when 
it is truly seen, i.e. when it is seen by the 
syndicalist ? How shall wc come by the real 
syndicalistic view of life ? “ Easily,” is the 
answer here given. Do but consort with the 
people who conduct the strikes, go in and out 
amongst them, hit upon the idea which, by 
rendering their experience a unity, sets them 
all aflame and keeps them flaming. You can 
then say : ‘ To enter into this is to eijter into 
the syndicalistic mind ; to act as this prompts 

♦ Reflections on Violence, pp. 186-137. 
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is to act in furtherance of the syndicalii^tic 
•cause/’’ Such an apprehension is said to be 
what Bergson speaks of as global knowledge. 
It is identified with that “ integral ” apprehe.n- 
sion tvliich l]ergspn. has ^exalted, urfder the 
title of intuition, to the position of the rriaster 
insight of man. It is implied, apparently, that 
we, the sympathetic observers/)? syndicalism, 
can achieve this intuitive view of our ideal life 
without theorizing ; all sociology, ‘history, 
morals, politics being im^levant to it. We 
need but “ remain on Wxc level of observable 
facts.” We can get it all by simply observing 
what most stirs those whose part in the real 
revolutionary movement is “ very active.” It 
will interest us later to re(‘ob^‘ct this fact, the 
fact tliat Bergson’s followers should thus find 
it^o natural to take the ‘’•intuition ” which he 
has set above thought, and which he has 
laboured so mueli to prove more dilficult than 
thought, as something really much easier. We 
shall find that the disciple lure is right ; that 
Bergson himself at one tinui was betrayed into 
using similar language ; and that thereby 
hangs a very important point, no less than 
that realism whereby recent philosophy is in- 
wardly and genuinely related to those recent 
social movements to which it has, as a matter 
of fact, become externally linked.* 

Syndicalism, then, has arisen to put right, in the 
name of Marx, a set of conditions with which 

• See chapter VIII. 
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Mahc did not reckon. Our thesis is that, ipso 
facto, it has arisen to disintegrate. It practises • 
violence ; and not merely accidentally. It is 
theoretically committed to it. But besides 
this, it is in a peculiar sen^e^ disintegration of 
what Marx himself,* if he at all “ made socialism 
scientific,” had begun to construct. 


II 

rtisimpor- It is abundantly clear that to allow socialist 
member that leaders 110 other function than preparing the 
system may 'vorkincn for revolution is at least to give up 
pSicy^or^*' all idea of making a science of the actua'h 
disiiitegra- briiiging-in of the socialist State. On this 
showing there is no science of the revolution 
itself. The actual r 6 “Volution is precisely what 
the leaders of the movtanent are not to exercise 
their thouglit upon, or ^vork at, or in any way 
plan out ; tliey are simply to go on holding it 
up before the men’s minds as an “ integral ” 
intuition. Apparently there is to be no need 
for science when it comes. It is just to take 
^ place. The workers arc to rise, mount into the 
saddle, take up the reins of a highly organized 
industry, and suddenly begin to run it them- 
selves. Obviously, too, as M. Jaur^s has 
pointed out, this means that- no amelioration 
of workmen’s present conditions is « any part 
of the socialistic programme. But if so, it 
is hard to understand the great part it 
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has played in socialistic agitation ; or, for 
that matter, how Marx himself could come 
to welcome the Ten Hours Bill in the 
English Parliament as a triumph of socialist 
principle. ... , * 

Here, however, the matter stands as Sorel 
leaves it. Workmen are to go on continually 
striking and thereby preparing themselves for 
a great general strike of which they have no 
intelligent grasp, but only an intuition. If 
there is any science or system in the matter it 
must be, not a science of bringing the socialistic 
State in, but an artificial self-contradictory 
science of keeping it out ; of keeping all posi- 
‘tive advances towards its realization from 
taking place.^ We would call attention to this 
characteristic of socialism when it has taken 
syndicalistic shape, this * coquetting with the 
idea of an organization against socialism’s own 
constructive end, the idea of an organization 
against organization itself, which is equivalent 
to a repudiation of organization altogether. 
Tile point of principle is that such a thing as 
this is possible. There is an organization which 
is only systematic disorganizing. There is a 
perverse and artificial construction which is 
only destruction. In our study of realistic 
philosophy we shall be meeting the same sort 
of activity, the* same type of mental work, in 
howevepi different a field. Our main point at j 
present is that Sorel’s positive is of this in- j 
versely-negative sort. Despite his advocacy of ^ 
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or^nization, his insistence on discipline, his 
talk of training people in “ habits of freedom,” 
and the like, he remains the advocate of blind 
striking ; and as such his real weight is disin- 
tegrating* and negative. . * . 


Ill 


Wc run no When we attaeh so much importance as we 
ciaJng^syT havc done to Sorc^Fs repudiation of constructive 
Sore*K thought, the suggestion may c^ecur that perhaps 
we run risk of id(‘nti tying syndicalism too 
closely with the peculiar turn of one man’s 
special ideas. Is it not the ease that he is at 
best a somewhat solitary and detached leader ; 
and that the movement really lh‘S far af)art 
from him, at least so ftir as the speculative part 
of his mind is (‘oncerned ? 

He does not Wc do not think that there is any real force 

essentially • .1 • • 1 • 1 ^ 

misrepre- m tliis Suggestion, altJiough it has often enough 

moUment. made. Ills anti-constructivencss, his 

praise of action, his aversion to “ ideology,” 
his recourse to the “ myth ” and the like arc 
simply f he rendering clear and precise a general 
attitude of mind which links him to many 
others ; even, curiously enough, to some of his 
own detractors within the newer social move- 
ments. 


He stands 
where others 
stand. He 
is only more 


F or he has his domestic detractorsii^ milder 
and less mild. Though it is safe to say 
that few books on any subject are more ex- 
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quisitely documented ” than Rejlections/ on 
Violence, Sorel is none the less apt to be 
found uninformed or irrelevant or uninteresting 
by men who, while less subtly imaginative than 
he, are in eloser everyday contact .with the 
actual movefnentti 6f whrcli botli he and they 
are writing. Mr. G. D. H. Cole, for instance, 
who has laid a very large audience under a 
very real debt by the freshness of his writings 
on the whole subject of Labour, appears to 
sympathize with those who think that Sorel is 
a mere theorist, that he is out of touch, that 
the men who give the movements their character 
would not subscribe to his formulation of 
.their creed, and as for his precious general 
"Strike, that when they are in the heat of 
action, it may very often hot be in all their 
thoilghts. . 

But as a matter of fact there is a point of 
^iew from which not only is there no difference 
— (.»r none that matters — b(‘tween Sorel and 
Mr. Cole ; but there is none between Mr. Cole 
himself and other leaders even more in the 
swim of the movements than he ; or, for 
that matter, between the latter and the actual 
rank and file of the men who come under the 
syndicalist’s spell and go on strike. Sorel 
appears to us accurately to gather them 
all within his encompassing circle, and accu- 
rately to offer them up, along with himself, to 
Bergson* as the faithful practisers of what he 
has preached. 


clearly con- 
scious of 
he 
is. 


One and 
the same 
attitude to 
life is 
exhibited 
at all levels 
of the move- 
ment. 
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\^en Sorel asks what those men actually do 
who “ take a very active part in the real , 
revolutionary movement amongst the prole- 
tariat,’’ his answer is substantially that what 
they are. moved to do and what they da is to 
strike and strike and strike ‘agaift, towards an 
end whereof it is his very theory that they do 
not have any articulate idea. It is a myth ” 
to them. He does not say that they call it a 
myth. That would be the very contradiction 
of his thesis. \Vliat is substantial in his view 
comes to this : that beyond the actual striking 
nothing further is really thought out. Now it 
seems to us that Mr. Cole himself has en- 
couraged this idea. Is not the view that 
striking is the main business of workmen’s^ 
unions an assumption which he countenances ? 
Not only does he countenance this assumption. 

It appears to us that he lives in it. It governs 
his whole thought to such a degree that he has 
almost ceased to be conscious of it. The main 
office which the w^orkman’s union has to dis- 
charge towards the workman is to keep his 
class sense alive — in other words, to keep him 
from ceasing to quarrel with his “ master.” 

So completely are Mr. Cole’s very criteria of 
success or failure framed within this assump- 
tion, so completely do he and those with whom 
he consults agree to conduct their high argu- 
ment within it, that to those who are outside 
of it the entire discomse between feim and 
them can at times seem unintelligible and as 
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if belonging to some alien order of mentalj^fy. 
“ Ho\v is trade-unionism in your country ? ” 
he seems to ask of his French or Norwegian 
confrere ; and the other replies mournfully, 
“ Ah, ^ not well ; passing bursts of anger only ; 
no great inspiring •struggles.” ; whereupon Mr. 
Cole sympathizes, suggests possible reasons, 
and piously hopes that we may learn to do 
“ better ” in England. It is all very strange 
and perverted and foreigii ; but it is ^ all pre- 
cisely what Sorel has said. Ilis idea encircles 
their entire universe of discourse. The scheme 
is simply this : First, you strike. If you are a 
men’s leader you have little idea further, 
except to keep up the “ inspiring struggle.” 
^ you are a striker you have no idea further. 
If you are M. •Sorel himself, you see tliat what 
you a^e making for is the “ genci*al strike,” 
but you also sec that you don’t really see it ; it 
not being a thought of yours, but only a 
“ myth.” And when you are Bergson you 
understand all this, you understand what this 
peculiarly “ integral ” mode of apprehension 
can be, which is not thought, but above thought. 
It is the same attitude all the way down the 
scale, from Bergson to the workman. Encir- 
cling them all is the assumption that you 
leave ultimate ends to something else than 
your thought, that it is a good healthy thing to 
let thought stop* at the striking, to let that be 
the end .1^0 far as thought is concerned, and 
simply to go on maximizing that ; i.e. striking 
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l^irder, striking oftener, and striking on a 
bigger scale. . 

And it iB an Now as regards the effect of this resolutioii 
whose ejffcct to ccasc effectively thinking of any end beyond 
in^Rrateand striking itsclf, whatever it may be for the 
souf rathl?^ pcoplc liighcr up, jt would «eenf> at least, if we 
than to descend to the base of the pyramid, that it 
toXbfiiz^it. spells disintegration to the striker, the actual 
man who “ downs tools ” and goes to swell the 
crowd who follow the syndicalist agitator as he 
walks along the quayside or past the works 
gate. It is hard to resist the impression 
regarding him that disintegration is getting 
from his environment into his soul somehow; 
and at a faster rate than it was getting into his 
father’s soul from a strike movement of tht- 
last generation.' It is perhaps needless to 
labour this point; since, if we are right-about 
Bergson, the whole phenomenon is simply the 
Bergsonian “ intuition ” acting as the uncon- 
scious underlying principle of the man’s vision, 
and taking its natural effect. Yet we may 
indicate one or two ways in which the general 
impression of disintegration as a matter of fact 
forces itself upon us. 

To the striker of an earlier day the strike was 
a fight for an agreement, a matter of securing 
a certain arrangement, which should be settled 
for a length of time ; and a breach of the 
arrangement by the striker rffter it was made 
had to have some excuse found for ii, before it 
was perpetrated. Now, the striker is to be 
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taught t^t the excuse is not necessary. Thefe 
is to bo frankly no conscience about the break- 
ing of agreements. And it is in the nature of 
the case that he should be taught this, since 
the aim is simply to strike when thc»oppor- 
timity comes. *It Was* a sort •of betrayal of the 
spirit of the new unionism even to enter into 
an agreement. And there is nothing surprising, 
although there is something abundantly naive, 
in the anxiety of certain sections of the French 
C.G.T. deliberately to claim the right to break 
any agreement entered into, at any time they 
choose. 

Neither is there to be any recognition of 
duty, on the new lines, when a trades dispute 
iiHh question. When Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
tells an audiertcc that his ifrst care, when 
called Upon to consider a pipposcd strike, is to 
discover which side is in the right,” they say 
at once that he proclaims himself no syndi- 
calist. If the strikers have the power they can 
never be in the wrong. Nor do they expect 
the employing classes to do “ right.” No 
syndicalist, as Sorel eagerly asserts, ever bases 
his claims on the idea of duty. The capitalists* 
“ duty ” never extends farther (according to 
their own code) than yielding everything that 
they economically “ can.” Now, apart from 
the fact that every successful strike proves to 
the syndicalist that they “ can ” something 
more, the ’very point is that they must be 
pushed beyond what they “ can,” and must be 
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got as far as possible along the road towards 
expropriation. As to the inevitableness of 
this process, we are not at present concerned 
with that. Our point is the effect of it upon 
the mental economy of the individual. Our 
contention is that* to remove so large a slice 
of conscience from its seat in this way is dis- 
integrating. 

The strain hpon the inner economy of the 
soul would not be so severe if in place of what 
lias hitherto passed as morality, syndicalism 
could provide a strong and systematic a- 
morality. It no doubt aims at this ; but it 
appears to fail under the weight of the arti- 
ficiality of the enterprise. The actual mani- 
festations of the movement do not bespSBk 
strength of integrated life — even integrated 
along a-moral linesr-but on every hand Suggest 
the opposite' : substitution of the immediate 
for the remote, short views for long, loss of 
power over life as a whole. To take a trifling 
illustration : the syndicalistic advocates have 
frequently made a point of disearding evan the 
modest degree of concrete organization which 
has grown up with elementary trade-unionism. 
It was characteristic of many unions of the 
older type, especially in Britain, to offer their 
members certain means for the better ordering 
of their life and firmer stabilization of it. 
Besides the strike pay system which enabled 
their members to survive a dispute* they had 
a system of pay for periods of unemployment, 
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a fund for sick benefit, and many other ways 
pf catering for various aspects of the workman’s 
welfare and arming him at various points 
against chance and accident. Such construc- 
tive activities are much less characteristic of 
the syndicalistic union. It* has nothing to do 
with the offices j3f a “ friendly society.” It is 
simply and solely a fighting organization. The 
C.G.T. in France docs not even distribute 
strike pay. These things are against a vigorous 
policy of constant striking. They keep life too 
stable. Even the strike itself tends to become 
a more immediate affair than the strike of the 
older type of union. “ The day of long strikes 
is -past.” In other words, the newer organiza- 
tions do not rally their members to a strong, 
close brotherh^5od prepared to stand a long 
siege in a just cause, Thgy gather tlie most 
diverse interests of mutually unknown persons 
into a common multitude for a short time, for 
a cause into which the question of justice 
avowedly does not enter. A widespread violent 
effort for an immediate gain when the moment 
has come, and this repeated as often as the 
moment comes, is much nearer their ideal than 
sliding scales and long agreements, or any 
manner of “ peaceful ” or constructive devices. 
And here we return to the main thesis of these 
two chapters. Wliat is driving men into the 
newer forms of unionism and of united strike 
action appears to be a certain impatience with 
the constructive political impulse and all ^ its 
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works, an inability to be interested in ob- 
jects so wide or distant as politics neCessarily 
have to do with, or be content with the 
slowness of any political movement towards 
their ends. The tendency is to obey the more 
direct and elementary economic impulse rather 
than the political. In its main outline S 5 mdi- 
calism is simply the failure of social construc- 
tion. It is socialism’s lack of faith in its own 
power*to achieve its greater constructive aims. 
It is, as we have said, its confession — ^perhaps 
momentary only, perhaps not — of its inability 
after all to conduct the social revolution 
scientifically. 



CITAPTER'IV 

REALISM IN PHILOSOPHY 

We must now pass from the consideration of Transition to 
social movements and endeavour to carry our pjjio^^hy! 
thought across into the adjacent and closely 
related field of philosophical speculation. We 
must endeavour to sift out the essence of a 
certain tendency in recent philosophy. We 
Wish to explain a connexion, at first sight 
rather mysterious, but really quite capable of 
explaqation, which appears to exist between 
the social movements wc iiAve been considering 
and certain changes in the field of philosophical 
thought. 

It is not of itself remarkable that people in Our general 
the more advanced social movements should thfreaiUra 
try *to connect their views with the latest Unks 
philosophy. What is remarkable is that both it to the 

* ^ ^ social move- 

of two antagonistic philosophies should have mentswe 
been made use of in this way. Such seems to coMidering. 
be the fact. It has been the fate of both of 
the two perhaps most antagonistic philosophies 
of the moment tc be made to provide support 
for syndicfcalist ideas — namely, the evolutionism 
headed by Bergson and the realism founded on 
Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
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Looking to 
the history 
of thought 
to find what 
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There is a reason for this. It is not that the 
people who think to draw inspir^ttion from* 
both sources are fools. It is that the two 
philosophies, unknown to themselves, have 
something in cominon ; thj-t what is cdmmon 
to them is their realism ; and that realism is, of 
all ways of thinking, the most fitted to read 
success into that failure which we say syndi- 
calism is. Our task in tlie present chapter is 
to detctmine what the nature of realism is, with 
a view to substantiating this thesis later. We 
shall find tliat our view of its nature depends 
almost wholly on the kind of idealism we 
oppose to it. 


I 

Realism, it hardly needs to be said, is a term 
which has been used in the most various senses 
in philosophy. So much has it been bandied 
about that it is in danger of entirely losing 
distinctive meaning. In fact it is one of the 
terms which there has been an occasional dis- 
position to banish entirely from the philo- 
sophical vocabulary. We do not think that 
such drastic action is quite called for. Behind 
the indefiniteness of meaning involved in 
people’s use of the term there* would appear to 
be a certain confusion of mind ; and^ it seems 
a pity to banish a good word if, by clearing 
our minds, ^e can recover its primordial mean- 
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ing and find it still full of virtue. Let us* 
•approach the matter by putting the question 
first historically : What is realism as a charac- 
teristic of philosophical thought ? * 

If ofie sets out to look for specimen thinkers we are not 
whose thought shall desefve to be called war^e^by 
realistic one naturally turns to English philo- 
Sophy as a promising field. We shall find that with anti- 
less success attends this enterprise than might, iim. 
perhaps, have been anticipated. The reason is 
that Berkeley dominates that field. He is 
accepted there as the sovereign idealist In 
seeking for realism in this quarter, we naturally 
cast about to find a doctrine tlie opposite to 
his, and following this false track we do not 
seem to be led anywhere. For we. do not seem 
to be able to get anything more realistic than his 
own very doctrine. Humc*is a realist, or some- 
thing quite as bad. And Hume, apparently, is 
not hing but Berkeley made consistent. We shall 
require to look into this whole* situation with some 
care. It is necessary to see that Berkeleianism 
is rfot idealism, and to see why, if we are to 
come by any helpful coiTception of realism. 


II 

Berkeley, as is well known, is out against the Berkeley*! 
material^ts ; and he has a short way with p®®*^°“»^**** 

♦ On the question whether the historical meaning of the word and 
the ordinary usage at all coincide, see below, chapter VIII, section 
i ; compare also section iv. 
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them. They would resolve all the world into 
motions of matter. That is impossib*ie, for* 
him, for the sufficiently conclusive reason that 
there is none. No such thing exists as the 
matter .which the materialist ppstulates*. Let 
us glance at the logic on which this position 
rests. 

There is a fact which is apt to appear to the 
imsophisticated reader of Berkeley as exceed- 
ingly strange, but which Berkeley declares to 
be so obvious wlnm once thought about, that 
the only wonder is that people had not thought 
about it sooner. “ Some truths there are so 
near and obvious to the mind that a man need 
only open his eyes to see them. Such I take 
this important one to be, viz. that all the 
choir of heaven and furniture of earth—in a 
word, all those bodies which compose the 
mighty frame of the world — have not any 
substance without a mind ; tliat their being is 
to be perceived or known ; that consequently, 
so long as they are not actually perceived by 
me, or do not exist in my mind or in that of 
any other created spirit, they must either have 
no existence at all or else subsist in the mind 
of some eternal spirit ; it being perfectly 
unintelligible, and involving all the absurdity 
of abstraction, to attribute to any single part 
of them an existence independent of a 
spirit.” 

Treatise c<mcerning the Principles of Human Knowkdge^ Part I, 
•ection vi. 
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Here we seem to have indeed put an 
•end to materialism; but also, at first 
sight, to have effected an exceedingly^violent 
inversion of all our ordinary ideas ^of the 
natural economy jof. things. Yet tile logic 
of the situation when we begin to follow it 
out seems to leave us no alternative. Things 
do seem to collapse into ideas.. Let us follow 
for a little Huxley’s admirable exposition 
of the point in his Helps to the Sludy of 
Berkeley,* 

A little reflection soon seems to make it 
clear that at least some of the qualities which 
we perceive in things only exist in the mind. 
If a needle pricks my finger, the sharpness is a 
quality of the, needle; it inheres in the point. 
Nobody would say that the pain is there. The 
pain is in me and plainly cduld not be anywhere 
else. We have no difficulty in allowing that 
Berkeley’s words are true of it. “ Its being is 
to be perceived or known, and so long as it is 
not actually perceived by me or docs not exist 
in my mind or that of any other created spirit, 
it must either have no existence at all or 
subsist in the mind of some eternal spirit.” 
But some qualities which we imagine to exist 
outside are really in the same place as this 
pain. 

Let the point •of the pin, continues Huxley, 
be gentljf rested on the skin. I become aware 
of a feeling or condition of consciousness quite 

• Collected Essayst vol. VI (Macmillan and Co., 1894). 
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‘different from the pain, the sensation of what 
f call touch. Nevertheless this touch is plainly 
just as much in myself as the pain was. I 
cannot conceive this “ touch ” as existing apart 
from ntyself or a being t^apable of similar 
feelings to mine. And the same applies to all 
the other simple sensations. A moment’s re- 
flection is sulligient to convince one that the 
smell, and the taste, and the yellowness, of 
which we become aware when an orange is 
smelt, tasted, and seen, are as completely 
states of our consciousness as is the pain which 
arises if the orange happens to be too sour. 
Nor is it less clear that every sound is a state 
of the consciousness of him who hears it. If 
the universe eoutain(*d only blind and deaf 
beings, it is impossible for us to imaging but 
that darkness and s^ilencc should reigu every- 
where. It is undoubtedly tru(‘, then, says 
Huxley, of all the simple sensations that, as 
Berkeley says, the ir esse is percipi — tlieir being 
is to be ‘‘ perceiv(‘d or known.” But that 
which perceives or knows is termed mind or 
spirit ; and therefore the knowledge which 
the senses give us is, after all, a knowledge of 
spiritual phenomena. Thus all smells, tastes, 
colours, sounds, and the like, which usually we 
imagine to exist outside, are really in the mind, 
our own mind or some other. 

In all this, however, Berkeley is t not yet 
going beyond Locke. Locke had already con- 

♦ Huxley, l.c., pp. 252-258. 
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eluded that when our senses come into contact even their ^ 
•with an object, the secondary qualities which quiwe7 
we perceive in the object are really only effects 
set up by it in our senses. They are nothing 
in the'objects themselves. “ Flame is denomi- 
nated hot and light ; snow, white and cold ; 
and manna, white and sweet, from the ideas 
they produce in us,” which qualities are com- 
monly thought to b(‘ tlie same in these bodies 
that those ideas arc in us, the one tlie* perfect 
resemblance of the other as they aw in a 
mirror ; and i\ would by niost men br judged 
very extravagant if one should say otherwise. 

And yet he that will consider tliat the same 
fire that at one distance produces in us the 
sensation of warmth, does at a ne arer approach 
produce in us the far differcait sensation of 
pain, ought to Ixdhink hiifiself what reason he 
has to say that his idea of warmth which was 
produced in him by the fire, is actually in the 
fire ; and his idea of pain which the same fire 
produced in him in the* same way, is not in the 
fire.* Why are whiteness and coldness in 
snow, and pain not, when it proeluee;s the one 
and the other ielea in us ; anel can do neither 
but by the bulk, figure, and motion of its solid 
parts ? ♦ 

The last phrase indicates, however, what 
Locke still believed did exist outside — namely, 
the configurations and motions of particles 
which enabled the objects to take their various " 

♦ Locke, Essay on the Human Understanding, II, viii, 
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effects on our senses. These were their real 
qualities ; in Locke’s language, their “ primary ” 
qualities. 

But Berkeley goes beyond Locke in that he 
no more sees how figure, motion, rest, solidity, 
or the like can characterize any material object, 
or anything but a mind, than he sees how 
colour, smell, or taste can ; for those are ideas 
just as plainly *as these arc. If I am to know 
anything of those mathematical properties I 
must conceive them ; and I cannot conceive 
them except as ideas ; the number of a group 
of objects is as much an idea as their colour ; 
their actual solid substance, even, is never 
known to me except as an affection of my 
mind. Hence the apparently drastic conclu- 
sion : “ all the choir of heaven , and furniture 
of earth . . . have not any substance without 
a mind.” 


Ill 

We have seen the logic of Berkeley. Without 
asking as yet whether it is sound, let us ask 
whether it makes a difference ; or at any rate 
whether it makes the enormous difference 
which it seems to make. For at first sight 
Berkeley’s system seems, if tnie, to work a far 
greater revolution in our thought th^n that of 
Copernicus or Galileo ever did. We shall find 
that until you press it, Berkeley’s thought 
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really makes no great change. What happens 
• when you do press it, we shall see in its own 
place.* 

It is easy for the historian to trace the genesis The reducing 
of the teaching that all things without excep- to 
tion are ideas in th*e mind. ‘The real beginning 
of it is liOckc’s discovery that the various mf^ngthem 

• • 1 1 . all distinct 

characteristics of the same object need not all andsepar. 
be in the same place — that is to say, they are 
separable. Locke does not doubt that the 
solid substance of the orange in my hand is 
really out there in my hand ; but he teaches 
us to clear our thoughts regarding its colour, 
etc., which are merely effects which the thing 
has the power of taking, a power it owes to the 
physical configuration of its particles. The 
latter^ characteristics alone arc what it really 
possesses. The only being which the others 
have, lies in their being perceived. Locke can 
thus -leave the physical substance outside in 
space, while placing all the “ secondary ’’ 
qualities in the mind. The essential point is 
thaf they are thus separable. 

To Berkeley the same assumption is vital. 

What means it, then, he proceeds, to be 
material, physical, or “ out there in space ” ? 

Suppose I judge that something I see is out 
there five miles away ; what means that “ out- 
ness ” ? Two things, at any rate, reasons 
Berkeley,^ are entirely disconnected : what is 
out there; and what I see. I do not m the 

* See next section, p. 65 , 
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distance ahead of me. I only get it by the 
feeling of walking into it. Something \otally 
distinct from di^nce, something which has 
no necessary connexion with it, indicates it to 
me. I, can see in the sky a small luminous 
disk of about thirty pofnts in diameter, and 
that indicates to me something entirely different 
at a great distance — namely, the body which 
the astronomer* calls the moon. I see a small 
blurred, man, and that indicates to me some- 
thing entirely diffc'rent — namely, a full-sized 
man a mile away. What is out there in space 
is not what I sec*. It is not anything like it. 
And here comes in the crucial suggestion. What 
I see is ncather nc'ar nor far. What I sec is an 
idea in my mind. Having brought mattc'rs to 
this pass, the lurther suggestiqn which was 
bound to arise doesi^arise. If the things I see 
are only a sc‘t of visual ideas, what is the thing 
out there once I come up with it, except 
another set of tactual ones ; and what is the 
space between except a still further set of 
feelings of moving about ? There is nothing 
outwith the mind. And of any such 
inert, external substance as the materialist 
speaks of, there is no trace. All objects are 
ideas.* 


And Ber- 
keley, having 
done this, will 
make sure 
of their 
order. 


If we ask, now, what keeps these “ ideas ” 
always coming in an order so unfailing that 
we imagine them to be things independent of 

The general view here referred to is first developed by 
Berkeley in liis Nciv Theory oj Vision. 
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the mind, and read them off as this magmficent 
^unvarying order which we call nature, the 
question pleases Berkeley immensely. The 
only being which we can conceive of as keep- 
ing ideas in order is a mind. The “ ideas 
which constitute the universe are tnerefore 
kept in their order by an all-encompassing 
mind. Let objects cease to be the manifesta- 
tions of an impossible and inconceivable ex- 
ternal “ matter ” and they become once 
the manifestations of a Deity. Things are 
ideas ; and the work of the Deity in keep- 
ing them in their order is what we ought 
to be alluding to when we speak in the 
language of science, of their following natural 
law. 

But we have here no suCh revolution in But this only 
our thought ’as at first , appears. In fact, naSof*** 
so long as we take it simply as it stands, feavS’the^ 
this changing of objects into ideas really «8uewith 
changes little but their names, as Berkeley istsun- 
himself is willing enough upon occasion to 
maintain. 

Suppose that tlie hill in front of me is an 
“ idea.” That need not make any difference. 

If every time I lift my eyes to it, under the 
proper conditions, L see it ; if every time I set 
out to go to it and take the right road, I find 
it ; if, that is to say, I find all that I should 
have found had ‘the hill been, as we put it, 

“there then to all intents and purposes it 
is there. If to discover that the hill is an idea 
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or set of ideas makes no difference to the order 
of my perceptions, then it is all the same as^ 
though the hill were still so much material 
substance out there in space. Having made 
things ideas, all that we require is thaX their 
order b*e maintained. If- that is secured, then 
all the change we have made is that this inert 
material substance which is outwith the mind, 
and therefore featureless and unknowable, has 
been got rid of, as so much superfluous lumber. 
But to put away that is to put away very 
little. That is not what was doing the harm. 
Matter, in this purely abstract sense, was 
probably not postulated by any except a few 
extreme theorists. 

The defect of But if, with the best of goodwill towards 
lo^icaUy, we Berkeley in his laudable war with the material- 
needfo^rany. press him f^r a cogent account of this 

thing except supcr-sensiblc order, he rather badly fails us. 

what is given • t-. i i 

to sense. The fact is, Berkeley does not see where the 
virus of the bad doctrine he is so piously 
anxious to destroy, really lies. So little is it 
detected by him that he even adopts it into 
the bosom of his o\vn system, and leaves it 
there to be exposed, eventually, to liis most 
serious discomfiture, by the more penetrating 
mind of Hume. 

There is nothing distinctive in Berkeley until 
we can justify his hypothesis of a Deity. Short 
of that he changes the names of things, but no 
more. Now, it is when he is pressed for 
evidence in support of this, that Berkeley fails 
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to satisfy Hume’s more exacting standards of 
evidence. 


.rv 

The fate of Berkeley’s new way of ideas at iiume’sex- 
the hands of Hume is well known. Witliout 
ceasing to be a Berkeleian idealist, only choosing 
to be a consistent one, Hume finds himself 
back, if not exactly beside the materialist, at 
any rate equally far away from aiiy theism. 

He gets at the essence of the matter. The 
principle which appears in Hume’s philosophy, ? 
the principle “ that all distinct perceptions are 
distinct existences,’' is the presupposition 
withoi’t which Berkeley’s own cannot take a 
step. ‘ ’ ^ 

We may leave aside for the moment the it lies in the 
question whether the objc’cts we encounter 
through our various senses are to be called 
things or ideas. Berkeley’s vital assumption 
abaut them is their internal discreteness. Locke 
can leave the substance jr»f tlu; orange out there 
on the table while taking the colour, taste, 
smell, etc., into the mind, precisely because 
they are separable from it as also from one 
another. Berkeley can work his philosophical 
scheme only because he assumes that what I 
see has nothing 'internally to do with what I 
touch. The blurred little man who is the sign 
to me that there is a clear-outlined man out 
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tfiere at a certain distance, has no more con- 
nexion with the man I could come up to and 
touch, or for that matter with the man I see 
when I come up to him, than have the letters 
on the printed page with the sound of the word 
which they signify,. The .cotmexion is equally 
factitious in both cases. Tliat is why the 
system needs a Deity. It is made up of parts 
which have no mherent need for one another, 
and so far as tlicir internal nature is concerned 
could go into any order, or none, equally well. 
That ‘‘ the extensions, figures, and motions 
perceived by sight are specifically distinct 
from th(‘, ideas of touch called by the same 
names,” that there is not '‘any such thing 
as an idea or kind of idea common to both 
senses,” * is the* nerve of l^erkeley’s whole 
reasoning. ^ 

This atomism Ilume’s simpl(‘ observation is, that if this 

irr principle is adh(‘red to there can be no know- 
schoo/of ledge of God. The ideas are distinct and 

to^Xch separate. Each is simply as it is given. In- 

Berkeley hcreiitly, therefore, any ideas may come in any 
belonged. anything may happen anyhow. Our 

assumption of anything which is not simply 
anotluT idea, anytliing over the ideas, which 
should guarantee their order, a God or, for 
that matter, an objective causal connexion in 
nature, is a sheer assumption. There is nothing 
within reach of knowledge to give us the right 
to make it. We have here the final ujjshot of 

Nav Theory of I'ision, section 127, 
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that separating-off of the secondary qualities 
* from their substance, whereby Locke began 
what Berkeley completed. That initial loosen- 
ing of the data of sense from their anchorage • 
in a substance is really a resolution ^ to take 
everything we encounter as being — what it is 
just given-as. It therefore precludes us, as [ 

Hume saw, from any knowledge, not only of ; 
what Locke and the materialists still called > 
substance, but of God, personality, of causal | 
connexion ; since none of these could be reached ! 
as a given datum of experience. Berkeley i 
could only reach his Deity by doing precisely 
what he would not allow the materialist to do, 
transcend the actual data of sense. 

Now this taking of tlu* real to be what it is And this 
given-as, is tjk^ doctrine which we propose to theTeaUsm 
call realism. Berkeley does not provide its ^.eWrTg. 
contradictory opposite. It is itself of the 
cs.^ence of Berkeley’s o^vn position. Its oppo- 
site only begins to appear in Kant, We call it 
realism because Hume, by practising it more 
faithfully than Berkeley, relieved Berkeley’s 
system of all the idealistic construction that 
could ever have been said to be in it. 

Judging by this standard, wc seem to have 
realists at the present day. And such realism 
has found a point of contact with current 
social movements, a fact which is testified to, 
both by social theory appearing over realists* 
names (1 am thinking here of Russell), and by' 
the social movements to which realistic philo- 
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Sophy has given encouragement (I am thinking 
here of Bergson). It belongs to future chapters 
to justify the connexion between the realism 
we have just elucidated and these two names.* 
We hopQ to be able to show that the connexion 
is justified, and that by bringing together this 
whole phase of current thought, and this phase 
of current social tendency, difficulties common 
to both seem to* raise their heads — perhaps in 
the hope that we should take some heed of 
their warning. 


V 

A helpful undcTstanding of realism will never 
be attained by trying to oppose *,il. to Berke> 
leiauisrn. You inrd tV) go to Kant. Berkeli;y’s 
doctrine is one whieli changes nothing till it 
is pressed ; and when it is pressed it turns 
precisely n^alistie. If by calling things mental 
you mean to do other than ehang(‘ their names ; 
if you hope to efh'ct anything ; if a transfereifcc 
of obj('cts from an “ outei ’’ world to an 
“ inner ” is really to be accomplished ; then 
the objects must be separat(‘d from ontj another. 
They must be taken as given -that is, without 
all the interconnectedness which, except as just 
given, tiiey possess. Tlu' pripeiple that the 
objects with wliich wc have to do are all (listinct 

• See clupters VIU find IXlfelnw, forHergson ; and chapter VIII, 
section iv, also chapter X, sections vi-viii, for Kusscll, 
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and separable is the nerve of Berkeley’s posi- 
tion. But by keeping to tliis principle, as 
Hume saw, you lose substance, you lose God, 
you lose personality, you lose even causal 
connexion out of the world ; and — wlftit Hume 
probably did not see —if you (‘arry out the 
principle in absolute and thorough bitterness, 
you lose everything. The whole order of things 
collapses into an indescribable concourse of 
momentary ap{)rehensions. There is no “ na- 
ture of things ” any more. That there should 
s(‘em te be so, tlait such concourse of momen- 
tary senst' data should ever come to wear such 
an asp('et as is presented by “all this mighty 
frairic of tlK‘ world is an inexplicable and 
impenetrable^ mystery. The only way out of 
the inij)ass( is the way Kant took. You must 
begin at the other f*nd. You must take the 
coneours(‘ as the mystery ; say that it, as just 
giN“n, is not real; that you only approach 
reality as you synthesize and gather it together, 
categorize and construct it. You must accept 
the paradox, if such it be, that no given object 
is at all, except as connected. Reality is con- 
nexion. To be apart from those links with 
other things, into which everything proceeds to 
introduce itself immediately it meets our appre- 
hension, is to fail of reality. The ultimate 
reason why you must synthesize, construe, and 
constm«t, when seeking reality, is that even to 
refuse to do so is itself a kind of construction, 
the inverse construction which we have spoken 
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of before,* a construction which is arj)itrary 
and grows the more arbitrary the longer it is 
persisted in, like the a-morality which syndi- 
calism tries to substitute for the morality which 
it discards. 

Clinj). III. section ii. 
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BERGSON'S PHILOSOPHY— THE 
BACKGROUND 

In the first three eliapters of tliis stuclywe took Smnmary 
a survey of recent social inovenieiits and dis- 
covered their characteristic feature to be a 
certain ascendancy of tlic economic motive 
and failure of the political motive, as the 
stimulus now prompting to social change. The 
wider aim tended to b^*com(; supplanted by 
one narrower, and nearer. The desire to further 
the good of a State seemed to be retreating, in . 
the socialist mind, before the more immediately 
rciil desire to secure the economic advantage 
of a class. Our surmise was that something 
analogous was discernible in the field of current 
thought. 

The theoretical trend in question consisted 
of whatever in recent thought was genuinely 
realistic, whether appearing under that title or 
under some other ; and we devoted the previous 
chapter to showing what realistic ” meant in 
this connexion. VVe sought to define the term 
histori<;ally and by opposition to idealism ; the 
idealism, however, of Kant rather than that of 
Berkeley. So defined, realism emerged as the 
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bent of mind which is averse to construction. 

^ c 

Realism is a predilection for the immediate and ' 
given. It is the spirit which would fain take 
the given as it is given, and stand by it, at 
whatever cost, as long and as literally as it 
can. 

Our next task is to lift into clear view, 
making use of this definition, the realistic 
element in certain aspects of modern thought ; 
and for* this purpose we fake two representative 
schools and considcT thein in order ; that of 
Bergson, wlio is ihe best of all the pragmatists, 
and that of Bussell, who app(‘ars to be one of 
the most consisi(‘nt of the realists. 

With Bergson, the first thing wt shall find it 
necessary to do is to reconstruct, the background 
of his thinking. For although l.'e is in every 
sense a living writta*, tlu^ background upon 
which he inserilx's his philosophy already be- 
longs to the past. It must be recovered if 
those characteristics which we take to be 
central in his teaching, and which stand out 
against it as against a foil, are to be exhibited 
truly. This will be om endeavour in the 
course of the present chapter. 


I 

j^r^son^an Philosophy iu the widest senseis map’s effort 
intenUonf to render the general nature of things intel- 
ligible to himself, to read it, construe it, or in 
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some w^y make sense of it as a whole. Behind * 
the effort two motives may always be dis- 
cerned, operating with various degrees of promi- 
nence. One is the desire to be sure about 
the universe, whatever its character nfay be. 
The other is the desire to find its eliaracter 
friendly. Neither of the two is ever altogether 
absent, but almost always one , predominates 
over the other ; and it sometimes seems as if 
almost all philosophies might lx* classed ’under 
one or other of two heads according as they 
chiefly satisfy the one of these aspirations or 
the other. 

If every philosophy were perforce to be 
thrust into such a elassilieation, tlu rc can be 
little doubt undpr which h(‘ading iiie philosophy 
of Bergson would have' 1o falj. It is an instance 
of the effort to lind the univ(‘rse friiaidly. If 
all philosophers are either id(‘alislic or n*alistic 
in their main drift, he is an idealist. Ilis 
idealism is not perhaps satisfactory. \Vc shall 
find that it is not sulhciently virile to transcend 
realism and absorb it. It retains, raw and 
unreduced, a thick strand of tlu* very quality 
which gives its title to ollicial reahstic philo- 
sophy and which appears under another form 
in the social movements we have sketched. It 
succumbs, in other words, to the fascination 
of the immediate.* Yet seen in wliat we 
take to be its true historical setting, it is an 


♦ See next chapter, section iii and the followin^j sections. Also 
chap. Vll, section iv. 
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idealism. Its setting, then, is what yre have 
first to reckon with. 


II 


Bergsonism 
is part of a 
wider ideal- 
istic move- 
ment. 


A movement 
which was 
directed 
against a 
certain 
“ scientific ” 
(naturalis- 
tic) spirit in 
metaphysics, 


It seems historically correct to recognize almost 
a class of moclern philosophies wliich have 
sprung into cxistenee in response to what 
might be called the challenge of natural science. 
Speaking very roughly, there arose during the 
earlier half of the nineteenth century a certain 
vogue of science and of the philosophy of 
science, which fascinated thinking men and to 
a remarkable extent impregnated general cul- 
ture'. One picturesque ernbodiincnt of it is 
the figure of Herbert Spencer setting out in 
the fifties upon the gre at adventure of showing 
how eve'rythiiig in the' whole round of human 
interests is to be rende'reel scientific : ethics, 
politics, sociology, religiem, even, in a manner 
of speaking, scieaice' itself. In the same spirit, 
although perhaps less ambitieaisly, worked such 
te'achers as John Stuart Mill and Alexander Bain; 
and many lesser names might be added to the list. 

As the period went on, this whole line of 
activity awakened a reaction, a widespread 
and many-sided recovery, by philosophy, of 
something nearer to the classical line of its 
idealistic development. Bergson’s •thought is 
a somcwluit late product of that reaction. To 
understand it, we must ask what especially was 
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reacted against, in the general philosophy of one of whoso 
science. To this question we probably find a 
less clear answer in any of the English thinkers 
than a little earlier, in France, in certain aspects 
of the teaching of Auguste Comte. There is 
no better way of elucidating the background 
of the whole anti-scientific movement in philo- 
sophy than by trying to apprehend the nature 
of Comte’s philosophical impulse. 

Comte’s activity coineid(.‘S roughly wifh the Comti'’8 
second third of the nintdi'enth century. By 
the time he eam(‘ into })romin(“nee two great 
forces — scientific diseov(Ty and rationalistic 
criticism — had long been combining to give* to 
the intellectual world a s(‘t and direction which 
his philosophy, , in its earlit r phases, wvni far 
to strengthen and confirm. ^ On tlu' one hand, 
criticism had shaken the IVniudations of religious 
belief. On the other hand, scitaice had bc‘cn 
steadily piling up, over against flu* cnnnbling 
fabric of dogma, an impressive accumulation 
of authenticated truths, truths which invited 
criticism, which could prove themselv(*s reliable, 
and which, besides being reliable, could place 
their genuine usefulness beyond doubt. At 
a time when religious doctrines were already 
under suspicion, under suspicion both as to 
whether they w'ere true and as to whether it 
served any good purpose to have people believe 
them, ths teachings of science appeared as 
being both genuinely authentic and productive 
of good — if not of good in the religious sense, 
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yet of a good of very real and tangil^e sort — 
in the command they gave man over nature, 
in the assistance they gave him in preventing 
famine and disease and in promoting all the 
finer 'amenities of life. ^ was no wonder 

tliat to many enlightened minds it seemed as 
though science were destined one day to takeover 
from religion* the entire direction of social life, 
and as if the sooner that day came the better. 

Tins conviction appeared full blown in the 
youthful mind of Comte. That science was 
the power of the future, ^nd that social life was 
destined to Ijc governed wholly by it, and to 
rise to unexanij)l(Ml heights of improvement 
under its leadership, was oiu' of the main 
inspiring motiw^s behind all hifi earlier thinking. 
A social renovat[()u based on u mental revolu- 
tion ” was what he looked forward to as the 
programme of the imniediale future' : a mental 
revolution which should consist in men’s learning 
to accept the leading of science alone regarding 
ev(.*ry department of doctrine ; and a social 
renovation which should follow from the order- 
ing of society wholly in the light of what 
science tells us of the nat\ire of things. Science 
must obtain scope. To restrict it to the inor- 
ganic world, or to any special held, was an 
absurdity. It was absurd to trust it to tell 
part of the story of the universe and go else- 
where for the rest. Salvation lay% in taking 
science alone for our guide, allowing it to deal 
with all kinds of facts, inorganic and vital, 
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social and moral, aesthetic and religious, without • 
discrimination ; this, because it alone gives us 
truths which we can really believe, and acting on 
which we find ourselves really in tunc with the 
nature of* things. 


Ill * * 

In one form or another the general idefil of The point in 
science wiiicli inspired t omte inspin'd many of this natu- 
militant thinkers both in his time and later. whidrcTmc*' 
Besides those already mentioned it govtTns the 
work of men of su(‘h different minds as Huxley, radical intoi- 
Ronranes, Tyndal, Lewes, Clifford, and many S w<w^an- 
others ; notwithstanding the hiet that some 
of them, for exaniph* Mill, criticized very 
severely the general scheme uf [ihilosophy and 
politics which it led Comte to set up. 

This scientific ideal of thouglit was reacted 
against ; and the element in it which provoked 
rebellion also comes clearly to light in Comte. 

To stafe it at once : the ultimate reason why 
thought could not rest in a policy of mcTcly 
perfecting the scientific explanation of things, 
is that science cannot do with those warm 
and dear ” characteristics which man’s native 
anthropomorphism prompts him to read into 
the phenomena of the universi; — science cannot 
do with tl^ese, while human philosophical 
thought cannot ultimately do without them. 

Comte is specially interested in intellectual ForComte . 
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all progress, progress. His reading of histor^ is that all 
the gradual Other forms of human progress depend upon 
anthtopo*^^ progress in thought. And he believes that he 
morphism, fouiid the Secret of the whole forward 

movement of human thought in liis law of 
the three stages,'’ which prescribes expressly the 
uprooting of anthropomorpliism. The method 
by which this end is brought about, as con- 
ceived by Comte, is easily comprehended and 
is iuMiiany ways very full of suggestion. 
Theanihro- III the beginning of human affairs, according 
lelXney as to Couite’s I.aw,” man is confronted with the 
facts and eviaits of surrounding nature, and 
st‘es very little in them but haphazard. He 
does not und(‘rs1a.nd th(‘ happenings in nature, 
cannot antieijiate tluan, is always being taken 
unawares by them, and so his first interpreta- 
tion is - caprice. Everywhere is evidence of 
the capricious. Supernatural beings, with whims 
and wislK'S liki' his own, make the sunshine 
and tlu' storm, bring the harvest or send the 
blight. Tlu^y seal up the rivers with frost, 
they loosen the rocks in thaw. They beset all 
man’s path. Hi' sees them in the bubbles on 
tht‘ brook, lu'ars them howling in the wind. 
Traces of their doings, inimical or friendly, are 
over all the* phenomeiici of nature, even the 
most stable. Why does the tide ebb ? A 
great beast out there in the ocean is swallowing 
^ up the wat(‘r. Why does it flow ? The beast 

The nature . ^ i . mi • 

of the fallacy IS spoutiiig it forth again. This ni*st stage 
jngtoOD^iX' which Comte recognizes in human thought 
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persists long — even after the later stages have 
begun, tt is the kind of thing which still sets 
men praying for harvests or for deliverance 
from the epidemic, or for victory. Its most 
baneful characteristic persists too. This is 
that it puts pcopl(‘ off *the scent, sends them 
seeking for tlie source of things in tlie wrong 
place, i.e. in something quite ^ other tlian the 
things themselves. This is th(‘ miscarriage of 
principle. Man at this stage of thought is* put 
off the track of the actual foret's with which he 
has to do instc'ad of l)(‘ing put in the way of 
understanding and usuig th(‘m. Progix'ss de- 
pends on his unlc'arning tlie habit. Instead of 
praying for lu'alth, man must hsarn to observe 
the laws of hygicau*. Instead of praying for 
victory, Ik must, look to his powdea* and shot. 
The principle is, st\idy th(‘ ]dienom(na tlnan- 
selves ; find how they are eonneeled with otlua’ 
phenoiiiCna ; do not look away from them in 
search something (phtc‘ other than th(*y, 
which you suppose governs them. There must 
be no •“ looking away to God.” Phenomena 
are subject to no external a'g<‘ney. Xo power 
makes them act as they act. They simply do 
it. And seiemee^ is the attitude of mind which 
is solely concerned with what actually occurs : 
its question is, in wliat sequences do phenomena 
take place, and what coexistences among pheno- 
mena are n^gularly obsiTvable ? With any 
external reason why they happen, or what 
makes them happen, it has nothing to do. It 
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The method 
of ii8 re- 
moval. 


only asks how events, as a matter of observa- 
tion, take place — ^in what groups they come, 
and in what order. 

The anthropomorphic tendency, however, is 
deep-rooted iu man. It is profoundly natural to 
him to sec in (external cvenls the manifestation of 
some? power somdiow akin to himself. It only 
becomes rook'd out by very slow stages. And one 
at least of tiu' stages described by Comte makes 
the Mature of the })roc(‘ss specially evident. 

For ihere is a point, still sliort of science, but 
nearei to it, wlu're, instead of taking the cause 
of the change 1 k‘ observers to be an external 
being with a will, man contents himself with 
ascribing it to a pow(T ” of producing * this 
change'— without specifying the power further. 
This is the stage of intellectual progress which 
has furnished tiu' satirists with their jokes, and 
which Comte agreed in associating with Mcdiae- 
valisin. I'he dc'viet', when tak('n as an explana- 
tion, is palpably empty. It clearly only re^peats 
the probh'in. You tak(‘ opium and you fall 
asU'c'p ; to ])rocced to explain that this is 
because opium has a “ power ” of causing 
sleep, is only to serve us again with what we 
kiK'w. Hut Comte sees great promise in this. 
You are shut up, now* to the phenomenon. 
Even your ('xplanation only sends you back 
to it. The “ power ” or ‘‘ essence ” in the 
thing which accounts for its properties and 
behaviour is all thAt is left now of the super- 
natural being who performed the function 
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earlier. And his fading away to a shadow in, 
• this fa^liion is simply his hint to us that he 
must disappear altogether. Deep-rooted as is 
the tendency to find ourselves in nature some- 
how, true explanation is never reached imtil 
the last vestige of it is rooted out. This is 
attained only when we have eompk tcly got 
over the t( n(leney to ask “ Avhy ” about things. 
Sueh a question assumes that *some mind or 
other must liavi^ arranged them so, and must 
have had reasons. Tlu* lull-ll(‘dg(‘d scientific 
spirit is only eoneerned with the actual coexis- 
tences and seqiU'iH'^s of [)henonu‘na. It asks 
what coc'xists with what, and what follows 
what. R('yoiid the answering of this question 
as fully as possible, it has no oHice or task. 


IV 

Tiu general philosophical revolt, of which 
Bergson’s philosojdiy is a very latii manifesta- 
tion? is directed against the sentcaice of banish- 
ment which the scientific spirit passes upon 
anthropomorphism, fkimte, in passing such 
sentence upon it, was wry much in the stream 
of all that was living in tlic thought of his own 
time. The spirit of it was carried out with 
much thoroughness in many spheres of thought 
first and last. With reference to Bergson, 
what interests us most is the operation of 
this counter-anthropomorphic tendency in the 


The ideal of 
knowledjfc' 
according to 
Comte. 


The opera- 
ti<in of this 
general na- 
turalistic 
iflcal of 
knowledge in 
the field of 
psyehology. 
It explained 
away the 
“ self.” 
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.sphere of psychology. The procedure of 
natural science became the model for psycho-, 
logical investigation. Just as in chemistry the 
ahn was to discern in all chemical phenomena 
simply what was actually taking place^ to see 
what elements there were* and under what 
conditions they took the shape they took and 
performed the operations tliey performed ; so 
in psychology \tas to be seen how, from the 
simplest observable phenomena, by following 
the laws of their behaviour, we could account 
for the building up of what we now know as 
the mind with its endless faculties and powers 
of expression. In the psychological field the 
whole current of this thought discouraged tlie 
postulating of any sort of abstract entity called 
the ‘‘ mind itself ” which in any way manipu- 
lated or used, cotnbined or 'separated the 
observable feelings, volitions, ideas, etb., which 
compose our inner life. In this sphere, as in 
others, thviv was to be no appeal to an external 
being, however attenuated. There Avas no 
more need for an abstract self ” to account 
for. the phenomena of the mind than there was 
ibr an abstract “ vital force ” to account for 
the vital functions in a plant. To speak of a 
self which ‘‘ has ” its perceptions or emotions, 
as distinct from the mere collection of these 
perceptions and emotions and other phenomena 
themselves, was pretty much as though one 
should have spoken of a “ body ” apart from 
the organs and acting as their possessor. Just 
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as the Ijody is made up of the organs and is 
nothing but their sum, so the mind is its 
phenomena and is nothing but their sum. . 

The thinkers who specially worked thw 
general hypothesis in the sphtTC of psychology 
did not require always to be so explicit as 
this, and were not. Huxley, for (‘xainpk^, takes 
Hume to task for going too far when he says 
in his treatise that “ what we call a mind is 
nothing but a heap or eolleetion of different 
perceptions united together by eiTtain relations 
and sup])osed, though falsely, to be endowed 
with a perfect simplicity or idiaitity.” This 
“nothing but,” says Huxley, is on Hume’s 
part a clear going b(‘yond what his data 
warranted. “ He may be right or wrong, but 
the most he or anybody else^ can prove*,” says 
Huxley, “ is that we ktioiv nothing more of the 
mind than that it is a series of pereeqitions.” * 
Huxlt‘y is agnostic in the matter. He is willing 
to allow the possibility that there is something 
in the mind beyond the reach of observation. 
Still, tlic fact remains that we know nothing of 
it. And even if there we re'some in this general 
school who went fiirtlur and did not even 
profess agnosticism, still the school as a whole 
was so preoccupied with analysis and deriva- 
tion, so occ\ipied w ith exposing and anatomiz- 
ing the mind into its atomic elements and 
accounting for its various faculties and powers 

♦ Huxley’s flume; sec his Collected Essays, vol. VI, p, 74 (Mac- 
millan, 1894). 
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by building them up out of these according to 
supposed laws of their combination, that the 
residual “ self,” if any, that was left after their 
analysis, could not but be read as marking the 
mere limit of their scientific success. The 
whole trend of the actual work done is con- 
firmatory of the Comtist view of what science 
should aim at. It would be the triumph of the 
method to be able at last to regard the mind 
simply as a coming together of so many natural 
phenomena, amongst which science enables us 
to settle with exactness what coexists with 
what, and what follows* what ; resolving the 
whole of that supposed separate entity called 
the soul, which was formerly considered able to 
manipulate all^the elements, into a mere play 
of the elements themselves. 


One attempt 
to reinstate 
the self — 
Martinean’s. 


The whole issue, as between the ‘‘ scientific ” 
manner of addressing philosophical problems 
and that cruder nK‘thod which the general 
scientific school considered superseded, but 
which seemed still to contain a truth which 
philosophy apparently felt it must somehow 
rediscover, comes out remarkably clearly in the 
distinction drawn by Dr^ James Martineau 
between his own position and that^of Herbert 
Spencer, as regards the psychology of the moral 
self. 
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Martineau belongs to the' reaction. In his * 
philosophy is found, perhaps, the simplest and 
most direct form which the return movement 
took. He simply reinstates the “ soul in its 
old shape and invests it again with the power 
of handling its own “ phenomena ” and of 
making free choices betwee n the courses which 
its own desires suggest. Thus he* characterizes 
the moral judgment--our ordinary apportion- 
ment of praise or blame* in matters of conduct — 
as a judgment passed upon a se*If for the choice 
it has made* between |wo motive^s which simul- 
taneously cenifronfed it and solicited it, and 
which were both equally possible to it at the 
time the decision was taken. After pointing 
out that, if there is to be a v*a,se for moral 
judgment of our e*onduet, ^‘ithe r of the two 
motives must liave ])e‘e ri possible ; having 
shown, i.e. that it must depeaid upon tlie self’s 
choice as between them, and not on their 
struggle with each other, w^hieli course was 
taken ; he introduces a discussion of this 
“ sclf^’ of ours wliieh, in^ all such cases, must 
make the choice, and upon which the eventual 
action depends. 

“ Yes,” he makes an objector reply to his 
discourse, choice depends upon ourselves. But 
what do I mean by myself 1 . . . Simply,” 
continues the objector, “ my character as it is, 
made up inheritance, temperament, experi- 
ence, formed habit, and self-discipline : of this 
aggregate from the past, with the outward 
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motives from the present, every decision must 
be the result; and if the second factor ts 
treated as the thing given, then the casting vote 
is vested with the other ; and it is the character 
. . . which decides.” “Now,” replies Mar- 
tineau, “ I do not deny that the Self which 
chooses includes all these things ; or that each 
of them hasdts influence upon the choice — the 
instinctive impulse, such as the brutes obey ; 
the persistency of habit which mns in the old 
nits ; tlie previously formed disposition and 
cast of thought ; nor do T doubt that, by 
skilful estimate of these, it may often be 
possibh^ to foresee how I shall determine a 
giv(‘n problem of conduct. But I cannot allow 
that these exhaust the Ego, and give a complete 
account of all \i^ actual and. possible pheno- 
mena.” 

“ Besid(‘s the effects of which I am the 
accumulation,” Martineau continues, “ I claim 
also a personal causality which is still left over, 
when my plicnomena have told me the tale of 
what they are and do; thus pleading ’guilty 
to the cliarge of illusion which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer brings agaiiivSt those who suppose that 
‘ the Ego is something more than the aggregate 
of feelings and ideas, actual and nascent, 
momentarily existing.’ * When he tells me, 

‘ You are your own phenomena,’ and I reply 
‘ No, I have my own phenomena, apd so far as 

Martineau’H reference here is to Spencer’s Psychology ^ Part IV, 
el»ap, ix. 
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they aj*e active, it is I that make them, and* 
* not they that make me,’ how will he show me 
that tliis is an illusion ? How strip me of the 
consciousness that I am the same permanent 
subject* of varying ^feeling and the single agent 
of repeated action, and not a shifting product 
of factors ever new ? It is useless to quote the 
rules for the comparison of momenta, as if the 
balancing of re asons must conform to them ; 
that is only to assume the very point at Issue — 
viz. the identity of nu ehanies and morals ; and 
something more than assertion is n(‘cded to 

O g 

make nu* bc'lievi*, tlait what settles an alterna- 
tive for a human mind is the same* that defines 
the line of a doui)ly struck moving body. 
When I judge my own a(‘t I fei'l sur(‘ that it 
is mwe ; and that^ not iji the sense that its 
neeessitaiing antecedents w(*re in my eliaracter, 
so that nothing could prevent its coming ; but 
in the sense that I might have betaken myself 
to a very different act at the critical moment, 
when the pleadings were over and only the 
verdict remained.” * 


VI 

Martineau’s defence of the self is sympto- 
matic of the teiK^ency of philosophy to return 
towards*its own channels. Votaries of science 

* Martincau, Types of Ethiial Theory, third edition, vol. 11, 
pp. 39-40. 


The back* 
ground to 
Bergson's 
philosophy, 
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•had been emboldened by its success in damag- 
ing the prestige of religious dogma, to look’ 
foTOard to a time when “ scientific ’’ methods 
would be the only methods practised in any 
department whatever of human knowledge. A 
strong current of thought had set to work upon 
psychological, moral, and social problems in 
this spirit. Aud the whole provoked a reaction. 
The reaction was against the root-and-branch 
dismissal of anlliropomorphism. It was felt 
that a truth remained at the heart of anthropo- 
morphism whieli human knowledge could never 
make itsc^lC complete witfiout. The reaction 
took plae(‘ in other spheres tlian that of ethics, 
psychology, and iiu^taphysics. It is to be found, 
e.g. in tlu' returu of vitalism in biology. But 
ev(ai within the farmer h(‘lds it took many 
forms, of which tla^ tlu'ory of Martioeau just 
alluded to is on<% that of James Ward is 
another, tliat of T. IT. (hven another. All of 
these could be described as different phases of 
the return of philosophy to idealist i(^ channels 
after its sojourn in the lields of naturalism. 
We have drawn attention to this sojourn, 
because it forms the real background to Berg- 
son’s philosophy. Bergson, too, belongs to the 
general return movement. In our next chapter 
we shall try to bring out what is characteristic 
of the special shape the movement takes, under 
Bergson’s hands. 



CH^VPTER yi 

BERGSON’S PHILOSOPHY— THE 
FOUND ATIOj^S. 

We have been considering tlie “ idc'alistie reac- Bergen, Uke 
tion against seienec ” characteristic of thought 
during tlie lat(T part of the nineteenth century. 

It took place in other fields than psychology 
and ethics, but it was most important there ; 
for it meant the reinstatement of the soul. 
Everywhere it appeared, it consisted in the 
effort fo reeovpr wliat germ of trutb there was 
in that anthropomorphisnrwliieh is universally 
characteristic of the natural mind of man, and 
always colours iiis first reading of the world ; 
and in the spheres of psychology and ethics this 
involved, as Comte rightly saw, the reinstate- 
meift of the soul. 

In tlie philosophy of Martineau we sec the 
most direct shape which the reinstatement 
took. There the soul was restored simpliciter, 

A captain was once more put in command of 
all those mental phenomena or states of con- 
sciousness into which the^'scientific school had 
threatened to dissolve and disperse man’s mind. 

But this is not by any means the best form 
that the movement took, or the best that was 

89 
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in the situation. It has all the weakness of a 
mere reassertion of the position criticized. It* 
has nothing really to answer to the old charge 
that to put a self in command of the phe- 
nomena, only solves the problem 6f their 
behaviour by po*stponii\g ""it ; that it makes 
the self or the extraneous agency into the 
very problem ^that the phenomena themselves 
were. 

A n^ueh stronger line of argument than Mar- 
ti luau followed would have been to abide 
entirely by tlu‘ seientihe spirit, confront the 
phenomena tliemselves till*they yield their own 
secret, eveai to admit that there is no self but 
these phenome'na ; and to perceive, if possible, 
what mistake; in^ the eomme)n reading of them 
has leel te) the vie*w tliat they, do not really 
make up a self— what we have always called a 
self— e)]‘ Iheanseha^s. Now this is the line that 
Bergse)n toe)k. His theory is an int’aitionism, 
but unlike ^lartineau’s intuitionism it intuits 
selfhood in the phenomeaia, it does not intuit 
an atomic self over and above them. 


I 

The first of Bergson’s three chief works, 
Time and Free Will, is liitle else than a 
proclamation of the fact that genuine^selfhood 
exists. It is an investigation into the imme- 
diate data of consciousness. More particularly, 
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it is m inquiry into the “ scientific assump- 
* tion that states of consciousness are amenable 
to measurement ; an inquiry the result of 
which is to show the direct negative. * 

Bergson points out that wliatever mental Bergson’s 
phenomenon you •care to take- a feeling, an consdous- 
idea, a desire, an emotion, an effort— if you ask Ses (aHts 
closely what happens when there is said to quantitative- 

. . • . • . ness, and 

take place an increase m its quantity, you (6) its separ- 
find that it is n^ally a change of quality ; otherstates? 
whereupon, as a matt(*r of course', mensuration 
is out of the question. 

This qualitative \'hange it is which makes us 
say that an attachment has deepened, or a 
pain increased, or a joy become more intense, 
or any psychic state whate'ver augmente'd itself. 

It arises frou] the fact that the state in question 
has been gradually penetrated by more and more 
other states and has been penetrating them in 
turn. Potentially all stab's of conseiousness do 
thus intcrfienetrate. 

Now this is simply another way of saying whence he 
thfit potentially the states of consciousness enabiLi'to^ 
make a self. The aet-or word or other expres- 
sion which comes out of them, when they are freedom, 
in this interpenetrated state, is tlu; deed of a 
self. Whence arises at once Bergson’s main 
conclusion ; that our acts are free — tha d the y 
are our s — just \n so far as In the moment of 
action^ our whole being has gathered itself 
together into an intense unity of interpenetrat- 
ing elements and in this state given itself 
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expression in a deed. There is nothing; in the 
whole transaction in the least suggestive of 
the detached self of Martineau, deciding 
between rival motives, as between “ claimants 
who have entered its court.” The whold object 
of Bergson is to show how*the very elements 
into which selfhood had been dispersed by the 
empirical, associationist, or “ scientific ” school 
do of t]iems(‘lv(‘s, when rightly seen, compose 
a self;, and how on this account the deeds 
which are the outcome of them are still really its. 


II 

Bergson everywhere connects the two views, 
the assoeiationism which assumes, the separate- 
ness of the various elements in the con^position 
of the mind, and the determinism which denies 
freedom to the will. 

“ Associationist determinism represents the 
self as a collection of psychic states, the 
strongest of which exerts a prevailing influence 
and carries the others with it. This doctrine 
thus sharply distinguishes coexisting psychic 
phenomena from one another. ‘ I could have 
abstained from murder,’ says Stuart Mill, ‘ if 
my aversion to the crime and my dread of its 
consequences had been weakei; than the temp- 
tation which impelled me to commit it.’ f And 

* Bergson is quoting Mill's Examination of //am//ton, fifth edition 
(1878), p. 583. 
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a little farther on : ‘ His desire to do right and 
• his aversion to doing wrong are strong enough 
to overcome . . . any other desire or aversion 
which may conflict with them.’ * Thus desire, 
aversion, fear, temptation arc here presented 
as distinct things* w-hich there is no incon- 
venience in naming separately. Even when he 
connects these states with the self which 
experiences them, the English philosopher still 
insists on setting up clear-cut distinctions : 
‘ The conflict is betwc'en nu^ and myself ; 
between (for instance) me d(‘siring a pleasure 
and me dreading «self-reproach.’ * Bain, for 
his part, devotes a whole chapter to the 
Conflict of Motives.f In it he balances 
pleasures and pains as so many t(‘rms to which 
one might attribute, at h'ast by abstraction, an 
existence of their own.” And instancing Alfred 
FouiU6c,*as he might have instanced Martirieau, 
our author goes on to note that even “ the 
opponents of determinism agrc(‘ to follow it 
into this field. Tliey too speak of associations 
of ndcas and conflicts of motives. . . . Here, 
however,” he says, ‘‘-lies the* danger. Both 
parties commit themselves to a confusion which 
arises from language.” Language, he declares, 
separates. It is not meant to c'onvey all the 
delicate shades whereby inncT states merge 
into one another. And the associationist 

thinks that states are distinct, while in 

• 

• Examinaiion of Hamilton, fifth edition, p. 585. 

t The Emotions and the Will, chap. VI. 
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jreality it is only our words for them tjiat are 
distinct. 

The fallacy “I rise, for example, to open the window, 

tfonisr^^ ^r^d I liave hardly stood up before I forget 
what I had to do. ‘ All right,’ it will be said 
[by the assoeiationist], ‘ you have associated 
two ideas, that of an end io b(‘ attained and 
that of a niov^anent to be accomplished : one 
of the ideas has vanislual, and only the idea of 
the movement remains.’ However,” continues 
Bergson, “ I do not sit down again ; I have a 
confused feeling that something remains to be 
done. This particular standing still, therefore, 
is not the same as any other standing still ; in 
the position which I take up, the act to be 
performed is, as jt W(a‘e, preligured, so that I 
have only to kec'p this position, to study it, or 
rather to it intimately, in order to recover 
the idea which had vanished for a moment, 
lienee, this idea must have tingc'd thb mental 
image of the . . . movenKait with a particular 
colouring, and this colouring, without doubt, 
would not hav(‘ been the same if the end to be 
attained had betn different.” Here Bergson 
gets at the weakness of language and the 
damage* done by it to the finer nuances of our 
experiences. Language, he* says, would still 
have expressed the movement of rising in the 
same way, even if I had risen, to do something 
else ; “ and associationism would have^distin- 
guished the two cases by saying that the idea 
of the same movement was associated this time 
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with the idea of a new end : as if the mere 
pewness* cjF the end . . . did not alter to some * 
degree the idea of the movement to be per- 
formed, even though the movement itself re- 
mained the same ! We ought, therefore, to 
say, not that the in^age of a (;ertain movtanent 
can be connected in consciousness with images 
of different ends . . . but rather that move- 
ments, geometrically identioni outside^, look 
different to consciousness from tlu* inside, 
according to the end contemplated. The mis- 
take of associationism is that it first did away 
with the qualitative ejement in the act . . . and 
retained only the geometrical and impersonal 
element : with the idea of this aet. thus 
rendered colourh'ss, it w'as then nec(‘ssary to 
associate some specific difference to distinguish 
it from many other acts. But this association 
is the wo«k of the assoeiationist ])liilosopher 
who is studying my mind, rather than of my 
mind itself!” 

“ I smell a rose,” Bergson says, knitting up 
his a:^iment, and immediately confused re- 
collections of childhood ^ conu' back to my 
memoiy. In truth, these recollections have 
not been called up by the perfume* of the rose* : 

I breathe them in with the very scent ; it means 
all that to me. To others it will snu ll differ- 
ently.” * 

An idea, then, is not associated wath another 

• 

• Bergson, Time and Free Will, Eiiglisli transhaion, jtp, 151)-102, 

Italics mine. 
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idea. It is literally penetrated by it. Ideas 
are not separate. They are bone of each other’s 
bone, and flesh of each other’s flesh. And the 
same holds of all other states of consciousness. 


Ill 

In what But lias B(‘r{Json genuinely reinstated the 
eonceptionof sclf Wc hold that lic has not ; although not 
reasons sometimes assigned. 

One of his most powerful critics has taken 
Bergson to task for the ^use he makes of the 
notion of ‘‘ space.” Bergson suspects the pre- 
sence of this notion wherever separateness 
appears ; as, in the passage last quoted, be- 
tween the idea of “ this scent ” and the other 
ideas which, upon the associalionist’s theory, 
are associated with it ; or as, prev iously, be- 
tw(‘en my idea of rising from my seat and the 
idea of going to open the window. Bergson, 
says Mr. Bertrand Russell, has given no reason 
for his view that eveiy plurality of separate 
units involves space.* 

This criticism docs not seem to us to state 
the real weakness of Bergson’s position ; and 
yet it aptly introduces tl\c point in which, con- 
sidered as a reassertion of idealism, Bergson’s 
view lacks strength. There is nothing fatally 
mistaken about his regarding separateness as 

♦ See The Philosiophtj of Bergson^ p. 15 (IMacmillan and Co., 
1914). 
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spatial. What is really serious is his assump- 
tion that* that separateness which he chooses 
to call spatial is incompatible with selfhood; 
and that consequently a selfhood minus this 
“ spatiality ’’ should be all the selfhood he 
reinstates, • • 

There is no need to insist with Russell that 
separateness does not involve space ; and his 
connecting of the opposite view with a certain 
peculiarity of mind in our author * was entirely 
uncalled for. Even if it wer(‘ true that the 
author had some peculiar personal habit of 
“visualizing” his problems, as Russcb in- 
sinuates, the most that could in that case be 
attributable to it would be his choice of words 
to describe a separateness which lie liappens to 
be able to sec; niore tlian usually clearly. Ilis 
peculiarity would be responsible for his calling 
the separateness space ; and the sole (‘rror in 
thaJ woukl be the somewhat venial one of 
possibly straining language. 

The important matter is to apprc-luaid clearly 
the s?jnse in which Bergson thinks S('paraleness 
fatal to selfhood, and to* see whitln'r this view 
ultimately leads him. W(‘ shall s(‘e that it 
leads in the end to a disparagenuait of the 
intellect and an avei'sion to the constructive 
work of thought, which leaves his reading of 
the moral will simply realistic, and also, inci- 
dentally,^open to tlic very interpretation which 
recent social movements want to put upon it. 

• Tli€ Philosophy oj Bvrgson, p. 10 
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, We shall best bring out the peculiarity and 
weakness of Bergson’s defence of free* selfhood * 
by contrasting it with that of the writer who 
perhaps has the best claim to be regarded as 
the central English exponent of the later nine- 
teenth-century reassertion of idealism, T. H. 
Green of Oxford. 


IV 

The differ- For T. H. Gi’ccn the very separateness which 
BTrgsonTiiu/ pcoplc hiid between thing}? in nature and carry 
over into their interpretation of tlie mind, the 
very separateiu^ss between objects which occupy 
diffenait places in spaee, or events wliich occur 
at difl'enait times, so lar from be.irig d('structive 
of selfhood, is seen to imply it and necessitate 
it, wheiiever it is closely eonsid(‘red.* Tliis is 
his chief difference from Bergson. < 

Consider, for (‘xampk‘, succession in time, 
one evc'iil following another, the strokes of a 
neyllfthUigs on a bell wliieh I count up as ahey 

for tiunijihi ; pass. If the succcssion which my knowledge 

for Bergson ^ o 

it is /os/ or any possible knowledge discloses here, be 
’ ’ indeed real, then the successive moments of it 
— ^these successive strokes^do not simply pass 
away. They go into the past, yet they exist ; 
they arc held together^or sopiehow hold them- 
selves together in an eternal present. For 

• The reference here is to the discussion on “The Spiritual 
Principle in Nature," Prolegomena to Ethics^ §§ 19~54, and similar 
discussions. 
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the point. 
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ifivoliml in 
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when I know them, when I am apprehending 
•them in their order, tlien they are copresent. 
Qua knowing, I am their compresence. So 
that, what really is, wherever anything emerges 
into the ‘light, is the compresence of elements 
which are given as sfmply separate ; inter- 
relation in a imity, of what is given as a number 
of separate and difh'rent itep^s. ,]Moreover, it 
is their relation wliieh gives the items their 
character.* “ Abstract tlu' many relations* from 
the one thing, and then' is nothing. They, 
being many, determiiu' or constitute' its definite 
unity. It is not tlu' *ease that it first exists in 
its , unity and then is brought into various 
relations. Witliout the relations it would not 
exist at all.” * . 

H ere we have phcaionuau^ confronted and a 
reading taken of them, ^^hieh shows them of 
themselves constituting st'lfhood ; precisely 
whal w(^ had in Bergson. But lu're, what 
constitute^ selfliood is spoken of as inter- 
relation. ik'i’gson prefers to speak about inter- 
penetfation. Tlie differenee is that with Green 
the full iiK'asure of sc'lfhood has jiot come until 
thought has begun to dawn, whert'as with 
Bergson true sc'lfhood requires a dc'cper, more 
intimate, more naiTo\V and blind and intense 
imity than thought, and thought when it 
comes is the failure of selfhood, its dispersal. 
Thought disintegrates ; only something other 
than thought keeps whole. 

* Green, Prolegornefia to Ethics, § 28. 


I'or Bergson 
M'lfliood re- 
quires the 
“ interpene- 
(rution of 
staleh of eon- 
seiousness. 
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On Bergson’s showing the intense unity of 
interp(;netrating items which true selifhood is* 
is something to which thought cannot do justice. 
Thought can only work with hard blocks ; it 
can piece these together, “associate^’ them. 
But with a living elejricn^ in a living whole, 
penetrated and made what it is by its associates, 
it can do nothing. What was wrong with Mill 
and Bain was not, ther(‘fore, nu^rely that their 
thou^it went astray over the problefn of self- 
hood. It was that they trusted thought at 
all. They did, and perhaps did rather well, 
the only kind of thing tfiat thought can ever 
do in the way of rendering intelligible ^the 
nature of our inner life. Their mistake was in 
trying to tliinktselfhood, intellectually. It was 
not that they misl^andled their, instrument ; it 
was that they took an instrument which they 
should not have used. Now, a selfhood which 
cannot survive thought is hardly 'really self- 
hood. If thought scatters selfhood, the self 
is hardly reinstated. Ilereiji lies Bergson’s 
weakness. 


V 

Bergson’s Bergsoii’s philosophy shares the aims of a 
tion of “ in- g^od fcw otlicr philosophies in that it sets out 
to be a criticism of naturalistic metaphysics. 
Its peculiarity is that it leaves the* world of 
matter and space standing ; it only insists that 
the methods which reveal their nature must be 
clianged when it comes to dealing with the 
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inner life ; for a different state of affairs , 
'obtains there. There thought, which is at 
home in space, can get nothing to bite upon. 
The present mental event is not separated from 
past ones ; it is not even barely related to the 
past ; it actually e(5ntains th6 past in its fibre ; 
the unity of past and present is like Milton’s 
marriage of the celestials, where c^ch penetrates 
the otlier’s being entire. 

The last audible “ click ” of a scries to •which 
we have not been attending actually contains 
the previous ones ; so much so, that I can still 
coimt them. Yet •not as they exist do I 
perceive them when I count them ; in counting 
them I set them out side by side in a series, 
whereas they exist inextricably fused together 
into a anique qnd indiscer[)tible quality. 

“ Whilst I am writing these lines the hour 
begins to strike upon a neighbouring clock, 
but my inattentive car does not perceive it 
until several strokes have made themselves 
heard. Hence I have not counted them. Yet 
I only have to turn my attention backwards to 
count up the four strokes which have already 
sounded and add them to those which I hear. 
If I then question myself upon what has just 
taken place, I perceive that the first four 
sounds had struck my ear and even affected 
my consciousness, )mt that the sensations pro- 
duced by each one of them, instead of being 
set side by side, had melted into one another 
in such a way as to give the whole a peculiar 
quality, to make a kind of musical phrase but* 
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of it. In order, then, to estimate retrospec- 
tively the number of strokes sounded, I tried 
to reconstruct this phrase in thought ; niy 
imagination made one stroke, then two, then 
three, and so long as it did not reach the exact 
number four, my feeling, when consulted, 
answered that the total effect was qualitatively 
different. It had thus ascertained in its own 

» f , 

way the succession of four strokes, but quite 
othf'i’svise than by a process of addition, and 
witliout bringing in the image of a juxtaposition 
of distinct terms. In a word, the number of 
strokes was per(‘civ(‘d as a quality and not as a 
quantity ; it is thus tliat duration is presented 
to imm(‘diat(‘ consciousness, and it retains this 
form so long it does not give place to a 
symbolical representation dei;ived from ex- 
tensity.” * 

Bergson’s whole motive for describing so 
intimately this intcTpenetration iiv which he 
finds selfhood, is to force home the view that 
the intell(‘et cannot grasp it. Clearly, it is a 
self which cannot be thought, that he is 
reinstating. 


VI 


The weak- 
ness of a self 
which cannot 
be construed 
in thought : 
Bergson on 


We may say that Bergsion almost recovers 
the self which associatioUism and naturalistic 
metaphysics had dissolved away ; but that he 
falls fatally short in that he finds it only 

Time and Free Will, English tr.inslation, pp, 127-128. 
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beneath the level of thought. Everything in 
•which selfhood would be prized appears to be 
above that level. A self which cannot be 
apprehended in thought cannot reveal itself 
through the characteristic products of thought. 
It cannot tliercfone reveal itsc'lf in language 
and social institutions. Thus we find Bergson 
s denying that the real character of our inner 
life can either be expressed in* words which 
follow the rules of language or in de(‘ds, which 
conform to the eonditieais of an established 
social order. 

We use words, primarily, to enable us to 
deal with things ; and things exist outside 
each other. Language^ is not adapted for the 
expression of t hings that inter^)enetrate. It is, 
therefore, not adapted for e^xpressing the nature 
of our inner iffe. It distdrts it, breaks up its 
unity int6 mutually cxtcamal elements, shows 
it rcfract|‘d through the distorting m(*dium of 
space. A critic might suggest here that it was 
rather hopeless on this showing to attempt a 
phiWsophical (‘xposition of the true nature of 
our inner life at all; .since every exposition 
must use language. But Bergson admits this. 
His own very exposition is handicapped, he 
says, since he can only express himself in 
language. He cannot properly tell us about 
that unity which is not one of juxtaposition, 
but one of fusion. “ Thus I said that several 
conscious states are organized into a whole, 
permeate one another, gradually gain a richer 
content, and might give . . . the feeling of 
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pure duration ; but the very use of the word 
‘ several ’ shows that I had already isolated* 
these states, externalized them ... to one 
another, and, in a word, set them side by side ; 
tlius by the very language which I was com- 
pelled to use, I betrayed the deeply ingrained 
habit of setting out time in space.” 

Yet language is a conditio sine qua non of all 
social life. Our * tendency to form a clear 
picture ot the externality of things is tlie same, 
says Bergson, as the impulse which leads us to 
live in common and to speak. Still, it is a 
distortion. What finds bcjft expression in social 
lil’e is not our real inward self, but an exter- 
nalizc'd spatialized version thereof. Without 
implying that there are two personalities in 
man, we can say that the real or inner per- 
sonality is obseureef by having to adapt dtself 
to social lif('. It b(‘Comes encrusted' in a kind 
of liard rind. “ A second self is formed, which 
obscures the first, a self whose existence is 
made* up of distinct moments, whose states are 
separatc‘d from one another and arc easily 
expressed in words.” * 


VII 

Not only docs Bergson^ deny that par- 
ticipation in social life is any true expres- 
sion of the real "selfhood which he has 

Timt and Free Will, English translation, p. 138. 
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rescued from the wreckage wliich naturalism 
4ias made of the soul. A large proportion of 
morality would seem to provide no scope for 
it either. 

Bergspn has not explicitly written on Ethics. 
But he has a work, tjie real burden of which 
is an interpretation of the moral and social 
life. This is his little treatise On Laughter, 
Ilis thfesis in that work is* tlult laughter is 
a species of social castigation. It is designed 
to rid society of tlie conduct that provokes 
it. And iiie question for the moral implica- 
tions of Bergson’s tgaching is, what is it whose 
destiny it is tliiis to be socially castigated ? 
Startling as the answer may scaan, it is the 
moral. In the wide scaise in which Bc'rgson 
uses the term, it is tlie iufelleetuahspatial. 
But in the concreU', as repfesented in this little 
essay, it *is simply faithfulness to principle 
where suqh faithfulness is awkward. In other 
words, it is the very soul of the moral life, 
in so far as that is anything distinct from 
the •ecsthetic life. This disiielief in space 
and the spatial, this disbelief in the negation 
which is at the root of these, is what the 
present writer has called the pessimism of 
Bergson.* 

Without repeating here what has been worked 

See aUicles in ^he Uibhert Jnurunl for October 1012, the Inter- 
national! Journal of Eihicx for .lunnary 191 i, and Mind for J\jly 1913. 
There rrui^ be compared with the posiliotiH tnainlumod in these 
articles, a discussion on Bergson, Pragmatis7n , and Schopenhauer , 
by Giinthcr Jacobi, in the Monixt, vol. xxii, pp. 593 ff. 


Berjjfson on 
•Ethics: his 
Laughter, 
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out elsewhere, reference may be permitted to 
one significant point in elucidation of .this view/ 
It concerns Bergson’s first illustration in Laugh- 
ter, his picture of the runner who stumbles 
and falls. It is a small matter, of course, but 
it has always struck the present writer as a 
peculiarly significant accident that Bergson 
should hav(^ opened an essay on laughter by 
taking as liis fin^t example of the ridiculous 
precisely that figure which has servcd.so many 
moralists (or their type of the moral life. The 
runner of Bergson’s illustration, as Bergson 
describes him, with his^ eagerness and his 
“ rigidness,” with his omitting to look where he 
is going, his stumbling over obstacles and his 
abundant inability to adapt his conduct as 
circumstances r(!^quirc, and follow the sinuosities 
of his crook(‘d patlr, is indeed ridiculous. . But 
it is only Bergson’s light vein that Inakes him 
so. In essentials the man might bc^Bunyan’s 
pilgrim fiecing towards the wicket gate, or St, 
Paul’s runner, who also heeds nothing cither 
right or left, but simply ‘‘ presses toward the 
mark.” Of course there would be nothing in a 
mere illustration, but that this one is so 
absolutely well chosen. This is the type of 
man — this steadfast man, .this man who just is 
not sinuous and yielding and pliant and graceful 
and free — this is the type whose proper destiny, 
according to the whole tenor* of this essay, is to 
be laughed out of society. This is the^nan for 
whom society has no use. 
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"We shall not press the point that in this 
♦early essay Bergson appears to have had a 
different conception of society and the social ; 
that the very man who is aftorwarcis said to be 
adapted to the requirements of social life is the 
man against whom^ in this early piece of writing, 
society is represented as having to protect itself 
bel\ind a screc^n of laughter. The chief point 
is that he is here constrained t6 eonchann the 
moral yian as he has lat(T to condeinn the 
social man, if the good consists in getting the 
self he has rescued expressed. lien' in morality 
and later in social Jife he sees only the means 
\Yhereby the trii(‘ self is obstructed and re- 
pressed. Th(‘ whole is the result of the effort 
to revindicatt' selfliood by finding the true self 
elsewhere than on the thought-level of conscious 
life.. 


VIII 

lii Time a7id Free Will Bergson lays the 
foundation of his philosophy by showing that, 
to use a later phrase, we must “ reverse the 
habitual direction of the work of thought,’’ in 
order to reach the reality of the inner life. In 
his later works he goes on to show tliat in order 
to reach the reality of the world around us, we 
must similarly undo the constructive work of 
thought, the thought whteh distinguishes things 
and relates them, and must have recourse to 


Self and 
world. 
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something which shows them fusing or mter- 
* penetrating, something which is nearer to’ 
instinct than to thought, and which he names 
intuition. This superstructure will be the sub- 
ject of our next chapter. 



CHAPTER VJI 

BERGSON’S PHILOSOPHY— THE 
• SUPERSTRUCT.URE 

In the pfevioiis eha])ter we showed tlie fdunda- From psy- 
tion of Bergson s system in the view that mans meiaphysies. 
inner life was not eapable of obtaining true ex- 
pression througli the* medium of thought. We 
art next to show that this inner life, for Bergson, 
is part of a universal life of the world, whidi is 
similarly incapable of being pr^pialy eonstru(‘d 
in thought. It too, in orijer to bi; known as 
it is,’ miisf be known direct ly, tlirough that 
mode of acquaintance more intimate tlian 
thought, to which Bergson evc‘ntually gives 
the name of intuition. To use an expression 
alluded to already,* the life of the world, to be 
apprehended at all, must be apprehended 
“ integrally.” 

If wc are to feel the full power of B(‘rgson’s 
teaching as a force in the hands of those who 
would use it in the field of social and political 
life, we must follow him here as he passes over 
from psychology .to mctaphysic. For what 
had be^ a theory of the soul, to him, becomes 
now a theory of the universe. If he is right, 

Pp. 88-41. 
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.then whatever cause can claim to be^in accor-, 
dance with his theory of the soul can equally 
claim to be in accordance with the very nature 
of things ; a circumstance which is calculated 
to enhance immensely any inspiration which 
Bergson’s theory of the ^louf of man is capable 
of giving to any plan for human welfare which 
can feasibly elaiin, to be faithful to his psytjho- 
logical teaching. 


I • 

Bergson has confronted three great probledis 
in succession as his speculation has developed : 
those of selfh()(vl, of the relation of soul and 
body, and of ev(\Uition. To • (‘ach he has 
devot(‘d a classical work. The lirst is disctissed 
in Titne and Free Will tlie S('cond in 
Matter and Memory, and the ‘third in 
Creative Evolution, The second of tliese, his 
discussion of soul and body, or the relation 
of mind and brain, is ratlier of the nature of 
an int(‘iTegnuni or interlude in the course of 
his thouglit. It forms the bridge across which 
we pass from his psychology to his meta- 
physic. 

The unique view of the relation of mind and 
brain devc‘loped in this work was tl\e result, it 
is to be gathered, ojf a perfectly independent 
investigafion of other than metaphysical ques- 
tions. From a close study of pathological 
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cases of loss of memory, it appeared that the 
phenomena connected with the disorder were 
only to be made properly intelligible if they 
were understood to point to a failure of 
the cerebral mechanism to keep consciousness 
within bounds, i.c. tvithin the channels neces- 
sary for practical life. What caused tlu‘ trouble 
was a sort of bursting of the mijtcrial banks 
by the pressure of the conscious stream. Upon 
failure of the restraining function of th(‘ brain 
what occurs is really “ a greater dilatation of 
the whole personality, which, normally nar- 
rowed down by acfioji, (‘xpaiuls with the 
unscrewing of the vice within which it has 
allowed itself to be squeez(‘d, and, always 
whole and undivided, spr<‘ads. itself ov(‘r a 
wider and wid(a’ surface. “ That whi(*h is 
commonly held to be a disturbanci* of the 
psychic life itself, an inward disorder, a disease 
of tie' personality, appears to us, IVom our 
point of view now, to be an unloosing or 
breaking of the tie which binds the psychic liie 
to its "motor accompaninu*nt, a weaki iiing or 
impairing of our attention to outward life.” * 

It appears, then, that tlu* physical brain is 
an organ whose function is not to caus(' con- 
sciousness, but simply to control it. The brain 
simply keeps consciousness atteauling to the 
work of life. So far from causing or creating 
consciousness, or, in the crude language of 
materialism, secreting consciousness “ as the 

* Matter arid Memory y Engli}>h tmnHlalioii, i>. xiv. 
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liver secretes bile,” the cerebral mechanism 
doe^ln fact only restrict to definite channels a 
consciousness which otherwise would spread 
far beyond the limits to which, in normal life, 
it keeps ; and to which, in order to secure success 
in the stiTigglc for existent^, it must keep. 

Let us return now to Bergson’s fundamental 
view as indicated in tlie previous chapter. It 
concerns sclfliood. It consists in taking the self 
as something whose fundamental character must 
be intuited and cannot lie thouglit. This self- 
hood is not a merc^ abstraction. It is plainly 
something which emerges, ^rows, and disappears 
again, as iuiinan beings are born, grow old, ^nd 
die. The suggestion lies to liand, therefore, 
tliat the univei*se is of tl\e same nature as it. 
This selfhood in e^icli of us, \yhieh cannot be 
inb'llectually construed or grasp('d,^ must come 
from sonu‘wh(‘re ; it must somehow well up 
from the gc'ueral life of the univciise as from 
an infinite rese rvoir. Tlie lifc^ of the universe 
itself, then, is sonu thing which similarly can 
only b(^ intuited, and cannot, in its firoper 
character, be grasped by thought. This is the 
kind of metaphysic which Bergson raises upon 
his psychology. 


II 

Thought as Bcrgson finds confirmation of his view that 
ter of the nature of life does not lie open to thought 
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in some of the difficulties encountered by .world! 
science irf understanding the life of the World. fvofuUon” 
Such, pre-eminently, is the lesson to him of the 
deadlock in biology over the interpretation, of 
evolution. At root this is a difficulty about 
the time-process. •Evolution takes place in 
time. Time cannot be grasped in thought. 

Thought, once awake, can ^coupt, e.g, how 
many strokes of the clock have fallen upon my 
ear when I was not attending, if they h&ppen 
not to have been too many. But in counting 
them it arranges them in a different way from 
the way in which •my inattentive ear was 
absorbing them. It arrangc^d them out dis- 
tinctly, whereas in my immediate consciousness 
they were fused. This is how J bought misses 
time. It merely sets out successive moments 
in a s^)rt of mental row, whereas in our most 
intimate experience of time the moments fuse, 
all the ones being telescoped into this 

present one. 

The common defect which vitiates rival 
evolution theories is that they have no means 
except thought, whereby to represent that 
time-process which is called evolution. In 
consequence^ they arc condemned to the view, 
either that the evolution of life is a scries of 
mechanical adaptations to accidental circum- 
stances, or that it i^ the fulhlment of a static 
plan. The particular characteristics which any 
species now has must cither be something acci- 
dentally produced by the obstacles against 
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which the species happened to come up, during 
the course of development ; or else they must 
have bee n aimed at all the time and purpose- 
fully attained. The one of these views is 
mechanism, the other final ism. Neither of 
them will do. Tlu‘ (‘x-planation gets into in- 
su])erable difrieulties whicliever way you take 
it. The reason is that evolution is a movcpflcnt 
in time, and the real nature of time always 
slips •through the net which thought spreads 
for it. 

In the case of mechanism, the difBculty is 
fairly easy to see. It tnkc's as the directing 
causes of evolution what is at most only one 'of 
its conditions. Why has a ei'rtain animal form 
emerged as it ^ has done ? Why is the tiger 
stripc'd ? To wliat do(‘s th(‘ ('agle owe' his 
sharp claws, the ehallineh his power of Iniilding 
an invisible n(‘st ? M(‘ehanism explains by 
pointing to the hazards of th(‘ long evolutionary 
journey, the obstael(‘S tiie species has had to 
nuH't, thc‘ competition it has had to encounter, 
and derid(‘s the sugg(‘stion tliat just thir. form 
of (daw or these particular stripes were' aspired 
after by the speci('s from the b(‘ginning, and 
that tiK'y are there for that reason. Mechanism 
is right thus far, that any species which failed 
to adapt itself to the eircaimstances it met 
would ecatainly go under. But “ it is one 
thing to r(‘eognize tliat out(‘r circumstances are 
forces evolution must reckon with, another to 
claim that they are the directing causes of 
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evolution/’ They no more explain the fact , 
of the evolution process tlian do the hills 
which carry the road whieh leads to the town 
explain the fact of there being a road there. . If 
there is i:o be a road to the town, then the 
shape of the hills Hirongh which it must pass 
will partly explain its windings. But that is 
all. •Given certain obstaeh'S^ wl\ich must be 
got round, then, no doubt, evolving life could 
only get tound them by taking Wwsr. and •these 
ways, or by sha})ing its(‘lf into species with 
these and these* eharact(*ristics. But tlu^n* was 
nothing in the obsPaeles to show why life 
should evolve at all. Why should not the 
forward curn'iit of life* have stopped, as parts 
of it have stopp(‘d ? for “ e‘ertain foraminifera 
have not chang(*d sinee tl\,e sihirian epoch.” 

What’ the linmila? were in tla* remotest 
times of the paheozoie era, that they remain 
to-clay, “ ittiinove el witne*sses of the* innumer- 
able revolutions whieh have upheave’d our 
planet.” 

BuUfinalism is e ejually little a true reaulering Theviuw 
of the facts. To it, eveMving lih* has a pro- “flnaiism.” 
gramme before it. a liual eiiel towards which it 
movers. But a plan is the* work e)f themght, 
and to represe*nt the course of evolution as the 
realizatiem of a plan is to attem})t again, in 
another fashion, to. translate* the tinu*-proccss 
into tern^s of thought. This is no be‘tte*r than 
the representation of the process e)f time as the 

• Creative Evolution, English tnin slat ion, p. 107. 
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working of a hard mechanical system, ^or as 
time passes, something new appears. The pro- 
C(‘ss, as Bergson insists, is creative. To revert 
to* the illustration of the clock, the second 
stroke gains a new quality from the fact that 
the first is fused with it. The third is different 
from eillier, and the fourth from any of the 
three, and so qn. The past trammels •'itself 
uj) into tlie present, giving it character; and 
sine('*(‘V(‘ry presimt has a different pa'St to take 
charaeha* iVoni, (‘vcay pn^sent is something that 
nev('r was Ixd'orc', something quite new-created. 
So that tlie real course of things in time cannot 
hi' tlie r(‘alization of a plan. For a plan is old. 
A plan is a taking of a scheme, built up from 
pr(‘S(‘nt and pr\st experience', and projecting it 
into th(‘ fuiun'. .The realization of a plan is 
th(' rc'ali'/ation of something essentially not 
new, but built up from the present and the 
past. » 

Th(' idea of a plan is the idea of something 
which is simply to be fulfilled once for all. 
After that there is to be no more. It bespeaks, 
not fn'e agency, but agency restricted and 
limited. Evolution is something better than 
that. “ A plan is a term set to a labour ; it 
closes the future whose form it indicates. Be- 
fore; tlu' evolution of life,” on the contrary, 

“ the portals of the future remain wide open. 
It is a creation thqt goes on for ever^in virtue 
of an initial movement. This movement con- 
stitutes the unity of the organized world — 
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prolific unity, of infinite richness, superior 
to any tfiat the intellect could dream of, 
for the intellect is only one of its aspects or 
products.” ♦ 


III 

In determining what place tlie animal king- 
dom has •in the general scheme of things,* and 
what place man has in the animal kingdom, 
Bergson goes by tlicir genesis, lie follows out 
his conception of lili' as a stream or force, 
gradually making its way forward against 
obstacles, and bilurcating or spreading out 
sheaf wise as it goes ; the various living spccic^s 
being the chanuels it has found for itself. At 
the first main splitting, one part of the: current 
goes to form the animal, the other to form the 
veg(. table kingdom. The former branch mak(?s 
a further bifurcation, one current making 
towards the evolution of instinct and finding 
its supreme manifestation among certain 
species of insects; the'otlier evolving itself 
towards intelligence or thought, which is only 
really reached in man. 

Man’s place in the animal world, and indeed 
in the nature of things as a whole, is unique. 
Between human intelligence and any other sort 
of mind Jherc is this great difference, that in it 
the course of evolving life is still finding its 

* Oreaiive Evolution, English translation, p. 110. 
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way forward, whereas in all others it has 
practically come to a stand. In the beginning 
the stream of life was one and whole. In its 
course it has branched in all directions and run' 
up a million different and diverging canals. 
But these have proved a million blind alleys. 
In man alone is the main current to be found. 
There alone js it still flowing on. Man is not 
at the head of creation, therc^fore, in the old 
sensti’in wliieh it was understood that the rest 
of creation was made for him ; or in the sense 
for wliieli Aristotle is mainly responsible, that 
man inelud(‘s in his own being the main features 
of the erc'atures below him. The diverging 
currents of life wliieh have taken those other 
cours('S, so far as they still proceed at all, tend 
to get farther aijd fartlur Qway from the 
stream which carries on Ihrough man.- But 
man’s position is unique in tliat what flows 
through him, creating his organismt and brain 
as its channel, eontinues indefinitely. Man 
has doubtless kept somelhing of the life which 
has gone off along other lines of evolutio'n, but 
only very little.” Describing the stream as 
a whok‘, the univ(‘rsal consciousness or life- 
force (the ilan vital), Bergson says, “ It is as if 
a vague and formless being, whom we may call 
as we will man or superman, had sought to 
realize himself and had succeeded only by 
abandoning a part of hims(‘lf on the way.” 
“ The losses are represented by the rest of the 
animal world and even by the vegetable world, 
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at least what these have that is positive and 
above the accidents of evolution.” * 


. IV 

It will be clear how closely the general 
schome of Bergson's philosophy brings him to 
the great idealists, lie gives almost exactly 
the place to the spirit of man which they gave. 
Precisely in our own inner lif(‘ did thc^y too 
encounter the reality of the world. For him 
as for them reality# is not matter, but con- 
sciousness. Moreover, like them, he disclaims 
solipsism as cle'arly as he disclaims materialism. 
The consciousness wheax^)!’ all ^things are^ rnaek- 
or in which Ih^'y subsist isjiol the individual’s 
own •conscious] less. There is no geneaul col- 
lapse of tilings into ieleas in our hexids. No 
till sis is put forth by either school to the* edfect 
that ye3U and I and other minels like* ours are 
all that exist. The consciousness re ferred to is 
in befth cases lite rally univea-sal. It is over all 
the world. It is whak e volves in the* life of 
the world. The exte‘rnal woriel still exists. 
What is saiel is simply that it is conscious, and 
is the product of its e-onsciousiu ss. 

It is equally clear that Bergson eliffe'rs from 
the great idealists, and in the way indicated in 
our last chapter. Consciousness is the nature 
of things ; but not consciousness qua thought. 

* Crtalive Evolution, ]>. ‘J81 . 
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Hence if we will really enter into the nature of 
'things the garment in which we inust go 
clothed, is not thought, but something else. 

“ Metaphysic,’’ says Bergson,* “ is the science 
which claims to dispense with symbols,” and 
so claims to enter into .the. nature of things. 
Natural science works with symbols and so 
cannot. Science must work with symbols. be- 
cause it works with thought. 

There are, in Bergson’s view, two profoundly 
different ways of knowing a thing, be it a 
moving material body, a living person, or a 
creature of the artistic imagination. “ The 
first implies that we move round the object *; 
the second that we ent(‘r into it.” Only when 
we enter into th(‘ object do we have it as it 
really is. So long as w(‘ twv only moving 
round it wc‘ only s(‘C‘ it trom one or another 
point of view. We may learn something rela- 
tively true about it from the outsidi', but we 
only know it absolutely, or as mctaphysic 
wants to know it, when we know it from 
within. ^ 

Now there is an intellectual sympathy where- 
by we can enter into another’s character, see 
the world as it appears to him, and see his 
own life and his merits and faults as he sees 
them himself. To Bergson there is a similar 
exercise of intelk'ctual sympathy whereby you 
can enter into the movement of a falling stone 
or a flying arrow and get it as it really is, and 

See the opening pages of his Introduction to Metaphysic. 
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thereby escape all the puzzles you fall into by 
looking af it from the outside and trying to 
reconstruct its motion in terms of thought. 
Now since, as science is proving more and m9re 
every day, all reality is everywhere in move- 
ment, this intellectual sympathy wliieh Bergson 
calls intuition, is what is required if we arc to 
enteii into the real nature of tilings. The true 
instrument of metaphysic, therefore, is intui- 
tion. 

Just as our inner life, our selfhood, dissolves 
into a multitude of separate stales if we try to 
express it in thougkt, so the nature of the 
world, which is movement through and through, 
disappears into a multitude of separate “ immo- 
bilities ” if, following seienc(‘, we try to express 
it in thought. ^ The pursuit of metaphysic is 
simply the methodical attempt to intuit reality 
instead of rationalizing it. “ To philosophize 
... 15 to invert the habitual direction of the work 
of thought'^ * 


V 

His identification of reality with movement, 
movement with life, life with consciousness, 
and consciousness with the intimate unity of 
selfhood is what has led people to characterize 
Bergson’s philosophy as a pliilosophy of action, 

* Introduction to Meiaphjsk , Knglisli iranslahou, p. .'>0. Ilalics 
the author’s. 
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and has encouraged us to call him (above) the 
chief of the pragmatists. Its supreme attrac- 
tiveness, as has been justly pointed out, is the 
enbuncement it seems to give to the spirit of 
human freedom,* In this more than* in any- 
thing it appears to lift the heaviness from 
man’s vision and restore to him his universe 
friendly once more. 

One, at least, of the sources of doubt to the 
reflective mind of man, seems to pass^ away if 
this g(‘neral view of the world should be found 
to hold. The very reservoirs from which the 
life of human society is fed, are not likely to 
give out. For the life which throbs througb 
all the institutions and speech and thought of 
social humanity, is the same life which bursts 
into evidence on every hand in, all the myriad 
phenomcaia of living nature', Tlie most }:)romi- 
nent and entirc'ly obvious characteristic of the 
world’s life is its iuexhaustibU' t^mndance. 
Along all the fertile belts of our globe, in every 
most unexpectcjd nook and cranny something 
grows ; grows in abundance ; nay, gro^s in 
such luxury that if it be any one of innumerable 
species of living beings, it would cover the 
whole surface of the earth with its progeny 
within a quite measurable' number of years, if 
its competitors would but make way for it. 
The amount of life which is. crowding through 
to the light is inconceivable, take it all-in all ; 

Sec II. Wildon Carr, The Philosophy of Change, pp. 185~18C 
(Macmillan, IQU). 
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and from everything that we can see, the^ 
amount of it which appears is as nothing to 
the amount that is kept back. The tide 
whereon we advance, then, is at least aljun- 
dantly able to bear us forward. 

Besides placing these infinite ix'serves behind 
the life of humanity, tiie place wliieli Bergson’s 
philosophy reserves for man is sueh, that 
through him the potentialities of the life of the 
universe* come to an expression infinitely richer 
than through any otlier being. In this sense, 
man is free. 

Here is a doctrine which, as the author 
rightly claims,* has a direct bearing upon life 
and practice. It unites the sense of iVeedom 
with the sense of invincible strength. Caught 
in the great ritsh of that common life of which 
he and all humanity is a part, tlu' individual is 
given to feel his solidarity with his kind. He 
is not isokitcd from his race. Ilis race is not 
isolated from the rest of the* animal kingdom. 
The animal kingdom itself joins with that of the 
plants, in the great lif(;-proc(‘ssion of tlie world. 

“ As the smallest grain of dust is bound up 
with our entire solar system ... so all orga- 
nized beings from the humblest to the highest, 
from the first origins of life to th(‘ time in 
which we are, and in all places as in all times, 
do but evidence a, single impulsion, the inverse 
of the pnovement of matter, and in itself indi- 
visible. All the living hold together, and all 

• See, e.g. Creative Evolution, p. 285. 
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^ield to the same tremendous push. The 
animal takes its stand on the plant, man 
bestrides animality, and the whole of humanity, 
in space and in time, is one immense army 
galloping beside and behind and before "each of 
us in an overwhelming, charge able to beat 
down every resistance and clear the most 
formidable obstacles, perhaps even death.” 


VI 

It is easy to give oneself up to this greatly 
conceived version of the nature of things in 
the midst of which our human lot is cast. Not 
in recent times li^as any more penetrating, more 
delicate and beaut ijiil mind approached the 
ancifTit probhans of metaphysic. What we are 
here specially to keep in view, however, is the 
fact that these results ar(‘ gained at tl»c expense 
of the intellect. It offers man a great place. 
But it is one he can acce pt only in so far as he 
can forbear to take himself as being whaf, by 
his thought, he naturally constines himself as. 
It is a hard condition, and one closely connected 
with the realism which characterizes the work 
and forms the feature by which it is linked to 
the social forces to which we have adverted. 
It is time to turn and ask w'herein that realism 
lies. 


i'naiivr FaoIuHou, Knglibh Irunslation, pp. 285-280. 



CHAPTER VIII 


REALISAI IN BERGSON 

• 

The thesis to which the foregoing chapters ThercaiiRm 
have be€n leading up is that there is a realistic whatattracta 
trend in recent philosophy whicli reveals^ be- 
tween it and some important recent social 
movements a rundijmental identity of spirit. 

It is with a view to substantiating this thesis 
that we ’have been considering the pliilosophy 
of Bergson. Our task now ^is to raise the 
double question, wherein lies the attraction of 
Bergson for social movenlents of the syndi- 
calistic type, and wherein consists his realism ? 

Are they Jt>y any chance to be found in the 
same place ? Do they consist in the same 
feature ? 

W« shall liave no liesitation in answering in 
the alFirmative. The attraction which syndi- 
calism sees in Bergson is du(‘ to the fact that 
his philosophy seems to put its imprimatur 
upon a social policy of instinctive aidion. Now 
this is a perfectly genuine feature of his 
teaching. Moreover, it is the realistic feature, 

Bergson is in spirit an idealist. His whole it emerges 
philosophy bikes its place* amongst the move- dI>rinVof the 
ments wherein philosophy took up the challenge 
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of natural science and reasserted its traditional 
conceptions. And the general pictuVe of the 
universe which Bergson means to give us is the 
reverse of realistic. But his achievement does 
not come up to his aims. His rendering of the 
siibj(‘ctivc side of the. lifg of mind is not 
idealistic. He leaves us with a realistic human 
will. 


I 

In order to dt^tcet the realism in Bergson we 
must recall our (k'lhiition of the term. We 
hav(' sc'tii reason for delining realisrii as the 
opposil(‘, not of^any and (‘very sort of idealism, 
hut prope rly of const ruetive idealism. It would 
not have bee n iu'(‘(‘ssary to insist upon, this, 
were not ide^alism itself so eommonly miscon- 
ceived. Idealism is not, as is so often assumed, 
the vi(‘w that the univeTse is made of mental 
stuff. It is not a th(‘ory of the stuff of things 
at all, Init of tluhr structure. It is not in- 
ter(‘sted in ti\(‘ question what the world is made 
of, hut in what it is made into. The true 
opposite' of the doctrine is tliat the reality of 
things is neit eonstnieted,-but given, and that 
to re'aeh tlie give*n is to reach ivality. The 
justification of the opinion that there is realism 
in Bergson is all a matter of holding fast to 
the distinction hetween a Kant-derived and a 
Berkeley-d(‘riv(‘d idealism, and defining realism 
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by opposition to the former and not to the 
latter. * 

We evolved this view in our fourth chapter. 
We do not believe that the conception of 
realism slo arising is out of relation to ordinary 
usage. The word^is used in ordinary inter- 
course with abundant looseness of meaning, 
and we noted the fact that it had become so 
worn and debased as almost to ifieur sentence 
of banishment from the vocabulary of philo- 
sophy. But it seems to us that the liistorical 
meaning we have chosen for the philosophical 
term is very ruvarly tjie nucleus of the ordinary 
usage still. 

As a term of ordinary language, the word 
realism can appear in tlu* most various quarters. 
But the thing, it s(‘ems to us, can appear in as 
many, without* losing a certain simple and 
fairly definite identity. Realism the thing is 
a temper pf mind. It is the temper which 
wants to meet regality, and mc^ans th(‘reby, not 
reality arranged for show, Init n^ality naked. 
Therois a sense in which, in alim>st any of the 
higher human pursuits, .a man may resolve to 
take his raw material raw. A musician or a 
novelist will achieve a e(‘rtain charaotiu' if he 
resolve as far as possible to take his materials — 
his sounds or his situations — as he picks them 
up, and not to practise on them, to nearly the 
usual extent, thal sel(‘etion which pleases. 
There is the spirit which Worships d(is Vorge- 
fundene. Conscious theory apart, there are 
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people whose practice presumes a value in 
things in virtue of the mere fact thsCt they are 
to be found. This we take to be the spirit of 
realism. It is a picker-up of unconsidered 
trilles. It loves the neglected given. . 

Now, although we should^ not think of thrust- 
ing upon Bergson always and everywhere this 
spirit of kec^ping the given inviolate which we 
take to be the spirit of rchalism, yet its traces 
are if) be found in liis treatment oh the will. 
Oru‘ cannot W(‘I1 forged, when such a sugges- 
tion is made, that the work on Time and Free 
Will in wliieh the fouiK^lations of his system 
are laid, is really a discussion of the given ; that 
it proelaimed iiu‘ fact in the very title which it 
bore whe n il lirst. app(‘ared. It is essentially 
a work on les donnes immMiafes de la con- 
science. The* note' of realism here plainly sug- 
gested nu'rits a somewhat earefurexamination 
in the light of the meaning wt ha ye found in 
realism. 


II 

Let us ask, how should one proceed in a 
treatment of man’s will or of his practical life, 
in order to b(‘ as faithful as possible to the 
realistic spirit ? Not, in any case, after the 
fashion of idealistic politics. “ The State is 
the individual writ large.” “ Tlic State is a 
kingdom of ends in which every one is both 
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sovereign and subject.” “Obedience to civil 
law is simply the will submitting to its own 
higher and saner self.” “ As a citizen the 
individual approves Uic laws he obeys fvnd 
obeys the laws he approves.” “ The coming 
of democracy is the coming of freedom.” Why 
are such statemc'iits as these so plainly not the 
language of realism ? Ih ‘cause, as we think, 
the attitude they bespeak is* one w'hich con- 
spicuously does not d(.‘t(‘rmin(‘ itself by n h'rence 
to man’s giv(‘n will. Such language refers to a 
freedom and a soven'ignty and an (‘xpression. 
They are the fr(‘(‘doirii^ th(‘ sovenagnty, and the 
expression not at all of man’s given will, but 
if of anything, of a ^vill so subliniat(‘d as to 
find in the estal)!ish(‘d institutions of society its 
aptest instruments. To Ik realistic w(‘ sho\ild 
require to lay incm* emphasis on the given 
natur(‘ of man. 

As rcalisi>i distrusts any idealizing in regard 
to fartS““-any working-over of the given so 
that it shall ayiptar otlua* than it is just given- 
as — so,* in regard to the will, it distrusts all this 
sublimation. The realist seeks to begin at bed- 
rock want as he sougtu to begin at bed-rock 
fact. As real fact is in the last analysis “ this 
now here before me,” so real want is “ this gap 
or lack now hei\‘ in m(‘.” The realist finds 
both in the same fashiem. To find what he 
really wants he has to, let himself go for the 
moment ; he has to slack out, 'resign the effort to 
do anything to whatever appears, say to him- 
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self “just this now felt here in me,” idly 
allowing to the “ this,” the “ here and now ” 
and the “ me ” the full emphasis which they 
draw upon themselves. Bed-rock is the uncon- 
taminatecl given. 


Ill 

Nmv tlie Iniman will, under the treatment 
aeeoi-ded to it in Bergson’s pages, does show 
th(‘ iendeney thus to shrink inwards towards 
the given. It does tend to identify itself with 
that which is non-eonstrueted along the linies 
on which the mind of man naturally constructs. 

B('rgson suspects the intellect in the region 
of tlui high(‘st active expression of man’s 
natur(‘. Artist as he is, the wholly admirable 
life (‘xhibils to him firstly grace.* We saw it 
already in ilie tlu^ory of laughter the great 
social cl(‘ans(a\ whose prey is the awkward — 
that is, th(' mechanical-spatial, or, in another 
aspect, the intellectual. And as the intellectual 
is a thing to be laughed out of a proper society, 
so it is a ihing to be dispensed with 'in a 
properly free will. Bergson believes that man 
is free. But he rests his case on the non- 
intellectual character of the free decision. So 
far, then, as the intellect and what involves its 
guidance — systems of thought, language, ideals, 
social relations —cohstitute the mind’s ^native 
work of construction, so far the human will 
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becomes hyman by being non-constnicted. Its 
direction is away from these things. Its free- ^ 
dom is its power to withdraw from these, 
recoil upon itself and act without them, Y()U 
find the Characteristic human will just when 
you find it able tcf escape or undo its own 
native movement. we hav(% in another 

way, the maxim : let th(‘ noii-rationally con- 
structed sufi ice. Th(‘ tlieory takes as the will, 
that whicni (hies not iiit(‘lleetually construe 
and piTdict, that wliieh is givcai as th(‘ will, 
apart from the work of rationalization. Herein 
consists the realism (fl* it. To sum up : the 
realism in. Ihagson consists in the ailinity 
between what he says is the tru(‘ nature of the 
will and what the will is first given as ; in the 
child or in the anJmal. The point of ailinity is 
its being not j'ationally eonstruetxal ; in other 
words, the unpredietableness of its movements, 
its iin alculabhaiess. 

Now the realistic ingn*dient in tlu^ system of This realism 
Bergson explains what might otherwise appear theSrac- 
a strangely fortuitous historical fact, the fact fo** the 
to which we have b(‘en constantly nTerring ' 

throughout this study, the grafting of HcTg- 
sonism upon the lU'W socialism by some of the 
most penetrating observers and exponents of 
the latter, c.g. M. Georges Sorel. The alliance 
is no such mere chance as it appears. The 
syndicalist^ love incalculablepess. That is a 
feature of the given will. And Bergson’s 
involuntary benediction ‘ upon the given, his 
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anti-intellectualism, is precisely fitted to en- 
courage them. 


.IV , 

We are not certain that Bergson has taken 
any public Jioti^c of the interpretations# which 
the syndicalist part of his following have put 
upon him. On the merits of the cash, it is not 
easy to see what rc^ply lu' could render, assum- 
ing that lie disagreed with them. One line 
would, inde(‘d, be o])en*t() him to take. He 
could say that from his tc^aelung no set of 
persons had any riglit to d('due(‘ any programme 
for the fuluri'* improvcaiumt of mankind what- 
ever. But whal could r('])ly to a ph'a from 
the syndicalists of not guilty on this charge; 
what he could answiu* to a. jnote st that they 
had not done this tiling, that, on the contrary, 
the very cliarm of Bergson’s doetrine was that 
you could not g('t a j)rogramm(‘ out of it, that 
they did not want a programme, that*^ it was 
their very policy to go on without one — does 
not appear. And this is preeisi^ly what the 
new(‘st socialism through the mouth of its 
chi(‘f prophet has been* saying for some con- 
siderable time. The mission of Sorel, as he 
himself has conceived it. appears to be, not to 
tell the working classes about the ngw regime 
they arc to prepare ; not to tell them what it 
is to be and how it is all to come ; but to tell 
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them just that it will not be, if they plan it, 
and to wain them not to have to do with the 
intellectual bourgeoisie who profess to plan it 
for them. ]\Ir. Ramsay Macdonald did i}ot 
overstate .the case, when he said in 1912 , six 
years after the appearance of Reflections on 
Violence, ‘‘ Sorel says quit(‘ candidly, ' I can- 
not tell you what is going to happen, I am 
mainly inieresied in gdting Action.’ The re- 
formist s,yndicalist says, ‘Act wis(‘Iy ’ the 
syndicalist n^volul ionary. of which Sorel is the 
teacher and the pliilosoplu'r and, above all, the 
poet . . . says, ‘ Do, not bother about the 
adverb, \)v qtiit(‘ sure of the verb ; you need 
not necessjirily act wis(‘ly, but, in the name of 
everything you hold good and dear, act.’ ” * 

Now Bergson ( iidorses tins. 1I(‘ cannot help 
it. Itjs, as w(*have s(‘en alr(‘ady, and as we 
shall see in greate r de tail in ilu‘ next cluipter, in 
the v(‘ry (asj. of his inetaphysic. 

We liave seen tli(‘ identity of motive between AndBerR- 
Bergson’s philosophy and Grei u’s ; and the i’XntJJ.tuai. 
difference of i^iroccdure hetw(‘en thdii, Th(‘ ism is fitted 

* to encourage 

necessity of withstanding the* claim of “ scien- them, 
tific ” meta})hysie to take the whole universe 
for its province', is felt by each of them. To 
both the enter[)rise is fallacious. But Berg- 
son’s procedure is to attat'k tlu' scientist’s 
instrument, the inti^llecl and the world of ideas 
generally. Against thcK piit up the charge 
that they do not yield the tfuth either of what 


• Sec Sociological Hex inv lor 11112. 
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is within or what is without, either of man’s inner 
personality and its creativeness, or of ttie creative 
evolution going on in the world around him. 

In this account of things there appear two 
features, and it is worth noting how they both 
suit the syndicalist. 

We are shown wjuil is nt work making the 
universe, and we are shown that it is beyond 
man’s int(dl(Hua!i powers to comprehend. What 
is at work is life j)enetrating niattei;> A vast 
single fonn; has been oeenpied ever since 
the beginning of things making a stupendous 
upward thrust against n sistance. Evolution is 
the story of how this elan vHal, forcing its way 
up, has canalized matter into ev(!r 'more and 
more compl(‘x conligunttions, until at length, 
through th(' inconceivably intri(‘ate channel of 
the human brain, ^t bursts inU) light of full 
consciousness. This si(l(' of tlu' story suits the 
.syndicalist, inasmuch as it gives Jjie locus of 
any social movement which can take itself 
sutTiciently seriously. The world-life itself 
must be what is taking furthe r shape in«all the 
further progress of humanity. The foremost 
movement, whatever it happens to be, must 
constitute the crest of the advancing wave. , 
This, of course, is the rplc which syndicalism 
conceives itself to play. 

The other feature of the doctrine is that the 
life-force escapes the comprehension of the 
intellect. Its nature cannot be rationalized. 
Its further track cannot be mapped out, fore- 
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seen, or arranged for. Freedom of will is at 
root freedom of the elayi viialy and unpredict- 
ability is of the essence of Bergson’s conception 
of freedom of will. This precisely suits the 
syndicalist in what he feels has been wrong 
with the old social isni from tlic ht giniiiiig. The 
old pioneers of social ism gave* you a liiiislied 
sketch of how the new socialist Slate was to be 
all arranged. They built lltiipias' They kept 
mapping, out all tlu' perhrliou that w;is to 
be. Marx temporarily lifted so(‘ialism out of 
all this, but only tem})orarily. There arose 
an order of ereatuj'c alter him, p('ae(‘al)ly- 
minded Revisionists, Fabians, d hoc genus 
ornne, sifioothing over his sharp points and 
toning down his martial spirit, who luv rc'garded 
by the newer liglits wilh abundant loathing. 
Now .Bergson lu'lps to (hdibc* those boui’geois 
within the 'camp, and of course oiu^ eannot ^ 
despise a ^‘t of pc'rsons propiu’ly till one has 
delined them. Tliose p(‘opli‘ profess interest 
in socialism. But they are “ intelleetuals.” 
They# make plans, they study sociology, they 
amass statistics, they Avriie books. They see 
how the great programnie is all going to work. 
They have even tried to eommenee the working. 
They have put on their big speetaeks and 
taken up their long forceps and b(*gun to patch 
and to doctor. After Bergson, what does all 
this mean but that they are just what their 
name implies — that they* hav(‘ become the 
dupes of the intellect again, have tried to act 
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like beings who could foresee, and not simply- 
sought to lie back on the running flood, spread 
their sails to the winds of God, and await the 
grand catastrophe ? 

A realistically conceived will, disporting itself 
in an idealistically conceived universe ; a will 
safe in the bosom of tKe vast and friendly tide 
of which it is a jiart, with nothing to do but 
let itseir be Swept I’orward ; such is the situa- 
tion which giv(‘s Ikrgsonism its poinf of con- 
tact witli re cent social mem nients. The syn- 
dicalist who saw liow well such a nietaphysic 
suited all his purposes would have been more 
than human had lu‘ not taken advantage of it*. 


V 

We have said a great deal about the will 
“letting itself go,” and about llu^jiglit being 
content to take reality as it is “ given.” These, 
to us, are tlu* feature's of re'alisin. As if in 
anticipation of some sueli erilieism, Bc«*gson 
has taken many e>ceasie)ns to insist that there 
is aiiotlieu- side te) his te'aelung. In his little 
work. Introduction to Metaphysic, written, 
apparently, just be'fore* he had completely 
elaborated bis theory of ereative evolution, 
nothing is more eonspieuous than the author’s 
anxiety to show re garding ' his central meta- 
physical conception-* -that intuitive coilscious- 
ness of duration wherein, on his showing, lies 
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alike the characteristic activity of man’s mind 
and the thie revelation of the nature of things 
— that the apprehension of it, so far from 
being a mere aeeeptance of something, or being 
anything, easy, involves the greatest effort. 
Philosophy does not consist in watching one- 
self merely live, “ as a siee])y shepluTcl watches 
the water flow.” “ To t^ilk in this way,” says 
Bergson, “ would be to return to tile (‘iTor which 
since the. beginning of this study w(‘ not 
ceased to point out. Ft would be t o miseonceive 
. . . the essentially aetiv(‘, I might almost say 
violent, character of pietaj)hysieal intuition.” * 
•Now, since (‘asiiu^ss or facility is precisely 
what we have been finding realistic in Bergson, 
we must consider wlKdlua* this claim to ‘‘vio- 
lence” is substantiated, in any way which 
makc!^ a difference. Ihax' w(‘ shall endeavour 
to indicate the root of the dillieulty, n'serving 
fuller consideration of it till 11 k‘ la xt chapter. 

\Vc say tliat n'alism lov(‘s the given. It 
worships das Vorgefundene. It wants what is 
to be bad for th(‘ men* admitting. It takes to 
easy things. But is there not something arbi- 
trary about this whole conception ? Are w(‘ not 
simply refusing to take aceount of what is an 
outstanding characteristic of realism, its stren- 
uousness, its thoroughness ? If wt* recognized 
the thoroughness present in what are })leas(‘d 
to call Bergson’s realism, would tlaTc tluai be 
anything id quarrel with ? • 

* Introduction to Meinphysic, l-^nglish transliilioii, pp. i7-48. 
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Now we do not at all object to admitting 
that realism is indeed thorough. GTlaucon in 
the Republic was complimented on his 
thoroughness. But fundamentally, this is not 
its character. Realism only possesses the 
peculiar sort of tlioroughnfss which bespeaks 
an effort to take things easily. 

Realism is thorough in this, that while it 
adopts what just me(*ts the eye, it yet to a 
certain (‘xtent mounts guard, is very, vigilant 
in refusing to adopt what just meets anybody’s 
cy<.‘. There is sueh a thing, for it, as a pre- 
judiced eye. Th(T(‘ are njinds which never see 
the naked giv(‘n, people whose habit is to “ take 
the higlua* view of things.” Tluy* arc un- 
familiar with the (*ru(h‘, nol in that they have 
never seen it, for it counts into every human 
lot, but in i lu; s(‘nse that even 'if for onc^ in a 
while some suddc'ii outcrop of tit(^ stark and 
ugly does happen to leap into ^u(!w for a 
mouK'iit and hv st en, sueh minds are so made 
that tli(‘y do not retain tla* vision ; tliey cannot 
diss(‘ver this basilisk-glance from th(‘ rest«of the 
picture ; th(‘y cannot lu‘lp dragging in along 
with it tile thousand and oiu* other things 
which go with it and hel]) to compe nsate for it, 
and ('vcntually overlay and transform it, and 
make it not, perhaps, good, but far less cmdely 
evil than it seenuxl. Sueh minds have an eye 
of their own for the* world, which always 

docs a certain work upon the real, ‘bringing it 
into the light of other things, and thus instan- 
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taneously, besides seeing, estimating it. The 
realistic femper is not going to adopt whatever * 
meets this type of observation. It does not 
accord therewith. It would seize the reality 
before s\jich work on it has begun, or it would 
take it up after the efft^ets liavc‘ hvvn strip])ed 
off. The realist, as ra(li(‘ally as h(‘ may, will 
“ cut ” tlic id(\alizing ; and this, what(‘ver his 
pursuit, poetry or musie, his(t>ry, 'drama, story- 
telling, or anything Ills tlioroughuess is 

genuine. But his tlioroughness is atso m^gative 
in character. 

If tliis eliaraeteri'^alion is sound, tluM'ealistic 
s’j:)irit as we have (l(‘iin(‘d it, can h(‘ strtamous. 

It, nev(‘ftheless, still is wliat we havc^ taken it 
to be, th(‘ desire to tak(‘ the given as given, and 
not do anytliing to it. In tlu* literal sense of 
the ^yords, it is against work. \V(‘ make bold 
to say that’as in oilua' tilings, so in ])hiloso])hy 
al'^o (although in diffen nt degre(‘S according to 
the specie's it is of), realism is the a[)ology for 
mental i<lnavia. It does not seem la/v. It 
seern« strenuous. It is (‘xeea'dingly strenuous. 

But this does not invalidate* the contention. 

We have always to ask, in what ente‘rprise ? 

Many lazy jie'ople are* stre'nuenis -when they 
are avoiding we)rk. ddie re' is tu) e nel to what 
they will unelertake* with tliat in view.* 

We have no wish tei loael the eliee* in the The nemesis 
philosophical game*, or appeal to a me‘taphor 

* Compare * the “ orfianization vvlfich ih oiil> sybtnaatic dis- 
orpanizinjif,” in chap. Jll, section ii, above ; also below, chap. IX, 
section iv. 
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against any school of thinkers. But between 
the Herculean labours of the realists and the 
case we have cited, there appears to be more 
than a fanciful analogy. Realism has let itself 
in for a great deal of labour. That, wc think, 
can hardly be doubted. Aiid it appears to be 
the consequence of its having permitted itself 
at the first to do something whose seductive 
easiness was its mC)st conspicuous feature. 

The, extent of the labour in which, realism 
has involved itself is spoken to by two facts ; 
although in making the remark, I should say 
tliat the realism alliliate|l to ]\Ieinong and 
Russell, not Mr. Alexander’s, is primarily in 
question.* On the one hand, it is ccfmmitted 
to opening up in IIk? imiv(‘rse a bewilderingly 
vast and uiu'xpeeti^d held for ‘‘ nu ntal adven- 
ture,” Tlu're is no end to the tilings which, on 
this view, may b(‘. On th(‘ other hand, there is 
a very rapid end to th(‘ signiheant tidngs which 
we can be sure an‘. On(‘ sometimes wonders 
what can Ik* tlu* sobca* judgnuait pass(‘d upon 
such a book, for example, as j\Ir. Ruasell’s 
Problems of Philosojfir}/, in a quiet hour, by 
tlie class of n^adt'rs to which it is addressed : 
surely that very little is quite certainly true, 
according to this book, and that little not very 
much worth b(‘lieving. What tlie same com- 
mon-sense H'aders would think, did they realize 
how many ti-ivial tiling*^ are certainly tnie, 

■* Although tlic numl)cr of “paradoxes’* which Air. Alexander 
finds himself ncedinj^ to spring upon us would seem to involve him 
a little too. 
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would be hard to say. I do not know, for 
instance, *with what emotions they would learn, * 
from a perusal of Mr. Russell’s Principles of 
Mathematics, this about Socrates and Pl^to ; 
and it ‘is quite certainly tme : that twice 
Socrates multiplied by Plato with the square of 
Socrates and the square of Plato addc'd, are the 
equ^alent of tli(‘ square of Soerat(‘S and Plato 
taken togetlKT.* It is not strictly accurate to 
say that realism lias not many e('rtaiuties to 
offer. It is just to say that it tends to fill the 
world v(Ty full of very iriHdt^vant oiu^s. Since 
our minds are so •made that they tend to 
attach im])ortancc‘ to things in some sort of 
proportif)!! to their certainty, this means that 
it provifh‘s us with an extraordttiarily unfamiliar 
and uj)set univtTse. 

In* whose natuc, we must next ask, is all this 
work bein<]f* wrought ? In th(‘ name, it must 
bi answei\^l, of somc‘lhin<( wry (asy, what we 
can only call tlie just-therc. It reminds one 
irresistiVdy of lh(‘ person strenuously hr/y. 
What does the realist fe(‘l has Ih'cu outranr(‘d by 
a long philosophical tradition, cxc(‘pt the direct 
dcliverancc^s of our aj^prehension ? What is he 
doing to restore perspectives cxc(‘pt this : first 
standing idly before* t lie given, being temder to 
it, abandoning all attempts to construe it, 
trying simply to take it. mutt (Ting to himsdf in 
succcsfjion, “ just this’* “ this here'' “ this here 

* Principles of Maihematics, scctnfh 7. Mr, Husselt of course, 
says, “ if Plato and Socrates are numbers,” but that was surely 
understood. 
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nozv/^ “this out here now;” and, secondly, 
having secured this first, easiest, and idlest of 
all knowledges, espousing it as the most indu- 
bitafile truth in the world and driving every- 
thing out of the realm of metaphysic which 
docs not l(‘ave it in violate*. ,Hcre he takes his 
last stand ; all else must conform. If this 
involves that 1h(T(^ be objective errors, then 
objective (‘rrors then* must be. If this involves 
that things must be real which doidt exist, 
th(‘n things are real which don’t exist. If 
this involves that every possible appearance is 
an eternal entity, then aw (.‘ternal entity it 
is. Everything in the circle of the realists’ 
horizon must make way for this-fiere-noW’ 
oufside-thc-rnind. , What is the outcome ex- 
cept the nc*m(‘sis which overtakes the same 
procedure els(*where, the unwilling hard labour 
of working against the grain of the world, to 
which I hose are eoudemn(‘d who wilt not work 
with it. Th(‘ world has a. grain. The realists 
are appan-ntly having to work frantically 
against it. The ex})lanation s(‘(*ms to be that 
they have turned and ta.k(*n it smoothly in the 
one little corner where it was cross, and now 
cannot change their direction. This turning 
upside down of the world of common sense 
through the effort to take as unmodifiable a 
very small part of it is less apparent in some 
realists than in others. It is , possibly due, 
however, only to tlicrc being some not so 
thorough as others. The quandary is in the 
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nature of the situation. The situation is that 
realism in ‘its own proper character has crossed 
over from other forms of human pursuit into 
philosophy and has brought its fruits with it. 

Bergson’s claim to streuuousness and his 
disclaimer of the ^idleness of the shepherd 
watching the water How, if th(*y are sub- 
stantiated by nothing bettir tlum that false 
. strenuousness which we hav(‘*b(rh seeking to 
indicate, ^hen thew fail to affect tlu' criticisms 
we have brought. That tluv are of this 
character, it ^^will be the aim of th(‘ following 
chapter to show. 


And Bergson 
is in tlie 
sumc case. 
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CHAPTER* IX 

REALIS^M IN BERGSON (continn^d) 

Our • statc’ment tlint there was realism in 
BcTgson rest(‘(l on this : tliat although to him 
the real is of th(‘ natun^ of eonsciousness — and 
althougli he is thus far idevlistic — yet conscious- 
ness itself, to him, is what it is giv(m-as. Oar 
charge w^as that there is an ignavla in his 
method. He says that the real is intuited ; 
and we have replital that to intuit is to accept. 
Intuition is not th(‘ sam(‘ as thought ; it js not 
construction, thcn’fore, or consolidation of the 
constnieted ; it can only he acceptance. In 
tlu‘ pres(‘nL chapter w’e liave to ask wdiether 
there’ is anything in l^ergson wdiich would 
enable him to rebut this charge. 


I 

To Bergson the inability of mere intelligence 
or thought to reach the real truth of the inner 
life rests on tiu' fact th^t the intellect is only 
at home in space, dnd that our inner life flows 
through tim(‘. Thought cannot comprehend 

144 
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time except by translating it into terms of the oetaatioD 
space. Thought can only apprehend a “ course ” vfty'of**’** 
of time. You must allow it to plot out the 
moments along some sort of an imaginary course 
or it is helpless. Rut this is to separate the 
moments, and to separate moments of con- 
sciousness is to lalsify ‘tlient. Consciousness 
exists all fused together, not in distinct parts. 

, Coifticiousness exists logetl^'r. ’In the first 
place, the items of my conscious mind at. this 
moment — its variou.s [)ns(‘nt ideas, memories, 
feelings, etc.— interpenetrate; and tonanu^them 
or in any way rencUa' tliem in thouirht is to 
render them otlu'iavise than as tiuy exist. In 
the seeon.d j)lace, as present eonseioiisness 
exists togf'tlu'r with itself, so it exists together 
with past. Past monKaits are falsili(*d when 
strung out as ai? ant(‘eed<*nt scTies heliind the 
present. That is not how past moments exist. 

The past of (;pnseiousn(‘ss does (‘vist. It is not 
separate fi'om the [wesfait. My jiast is in me 
still. It contributes .still to what I am now. 

TTie p^st of character tiuis consists simply in 
whatever the eliaraeter iuiplieitly contains over 
and above the impressions or modiheations 
here and now being received. 

This is what is meant by saying that con- 
sciousness has duration. Consciousness has 
duration because of the fact that its past still 
endures in it ; it has duration in that it con- 
sists of lill nts own present and 'all its past 
gathered up and melted into absolute unity. 
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But this 

spellH 

ignavia. 


At any rale 
some of 
Bergson's 
followers 
appeared to 
think so. 


The reason why the intellect cannot grasp this 
unity is that it must articulate and* so intro- 
duce space and magnitude and number. In- 
evitably the imity of consciousness figures in 
thought’s description otherwise than as it is. 


II 

Bcxgson tells us that in order to jeach the 
tiiith of the inner life we must take the reverse 
direction to that whicli thought takes. We 
have answered that the ^suggestion implies a 
certain ignavia. But to ofh r such an answerds 
to assume that matters would be different if we 
did not reverse the path of thought but followed 
it ; that following it would not invite the same 
reproach ; that the path of thought is the one 
along which the work lies. Is -it so ? For 
Bergson plainly thinks otherwise. ^ 

We saw in a former chapt(T how naturally it 
could occur, at least to certain of Bergson’s 
following to agree with us here ; to think that 
scientific thought meant work, and that the 
path of intuition was the easier road. Sorel 
found the labours of sociology, history, eco- 
nomics, morals, etc., all alike superfluous where 
the question as to the chief end of social man was 
to be decided by intuition. * But we need not rely 
upon that. There are passages in his writings 
where Bergson himself seems to suggest quite 

See above, pp. 88-41. 
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naturally that it is the nature of intuition to 
provide ant escape from the labour of thought. • 

In Time and Free Will (we should always Ananergfion 
remember that this is the earliest of his great appwirsat 
works) when he is speaking of that cxpericAcc if it 

of listening vacantly to a series of sounds, to wore so. 
which wc have had 'occasion to nder so often, 
we find him saying that “ without any great 
^effort •’ we can “prevent” the sounds from 
dissolving into one another, and can set them 
out in a row in a sort of mental spacer by 
memory. “ Without aiiv great effort 1 ” 

Clearly, the easita- way was to leave them 
alone. And B(‘rgsoi/s dtseription in the same 
passage, qt' how we get at tlie true nalun^ of 
the succession, is nothing nuav or less than a 
description of how w(‘ do leave tluin alone ; 
how v'e resign the (dfort in question and simply 
give ourselves over to \ague and idh‘ rev(‘ri(‘. 

The real succession is said to appear wlaai, 
desisting from all effort to hold I la* impressions 
apart, we simply let them nult into one 
anotlKy. Clearly, “lie giveth his IxOoved truth 
in sleep.” To get duration pure, I must cease 
to act. In ord(;r to reach duration, 1 simply 
relapse into it. 

Bergson is to be found even going so far as Dcr^^f»onon 
to say that we approximate* a true apprelun- 
sion of the self’s duration more closely in 
dreams than in waking life, and suggesting that 
the animals are habitually, maroc* to it than 
ourselves. In sleep “ we no longer measure 
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Moreover, he 
Hoinclimes 
uses the 
language of 
strcniious- 
nes8 on 
oecasions 
when it 
plainly 
makes no 
difference to 
our present 
argument. 


duration, but we feel it; from quantity it 
returns to the state of quality ; wef no longer 
estimate past time mathematically : the mathe- 
matical estimate gives place to a confused 
instinct ; capable, like all instincts, of com- 
mitting gross errors, but also of acting at times 
with extraordinary skill. Even in the waking 
state, daily experience ought to teach \is to 
distinguish betwven duration as quality, that . 
whiqji consciousness reaches immediately and 
which is probably what animals perceive, and 
time so to speak materiali/x^d, time that has 
become quantity by being set out in space.” * 
Bergson’s own expressions thus seem to justify 
us in taking intuition as an idle occupation 
compared with thought. 


Ill 

But if there are places in which Bergson 
speaks of intuition in tlu' language of idleness 
and relapse, there are places where he speaks 
of it in the opposite language. Sometimes even 
in his early work he has no sooner finished indi- 
cating how our impressions fuse with one 
another in idle reverie (and so are given as 
they truly are) than he passes on to speak of 
how much nearer reality we should be if we 
were always in this condition, and if we habitually 
“ strove ” thus to- seize our ideas' themselves 


* Time and Free Will, English translation, pp. 126--12T. 
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and apprehend them in their natural state. He , 
speaks in the same vein of our recovering our 
fundamental self, and of the “ vigorous effort 
of analysis ” required in order to do so.* Here 
we have 'dearly the language of strenuousness. 

Is it justified ? 

In our last chapter f we saw reason for not 
straightway admitting Bergson’s /hsclaimer to 
the charge of making his iutinlion easy, and for 
continuing to hold intuition to be a mert^ idle 
acceptance so far as it was anything distinc- 
tive. Our surmise was that it itself was not 
work, that only in ^‘tting at it, was any work 
of the mind involved. The only work, in other 
words, w'as in the (dfort not to work. And 
here at least our vi(‘\v is am])ly borne out. 

Our ' ' ideas tliemselvc s '' are ( xplieitly stated 
in thrc same passage to be our ideas “as our 
consciousness would perceive tluan W(‘rc it not 
boset by s|Tace,” which means, as th(‘y wwld 
appear before the int<'ll(ct had got to work 
upon them or after its work had be(*n undone ; 
similarly the “ fundauKTital self” is the self 
“ as the unsophist ieafe<l consciousness would 
perceive it.” Both are really donnies immi’ 
diates. They are imrn(‘diately given, and only 
need be accepted. 

Is this answxT sullieient on all the occasions Butisintui- 
when Bergson makes a similar claim ? That 
intuitipn is idle, or is at the most a strenuous 
effort to be idle, is, naturafly enough, not at all 

* Timt and Fret Will, p. 134. t Chap. Vlll, section v. 
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For Bergson 
seems at 
certain times 
aln»()sl to 
conipel a 
doulit on the 
point : his 
higher ex- 
amples of 
intuition. 


Bergson’s own view. And when has occa- 
sion, particularly in his later work, to illustrate 
that intuition which reveals the real as^it 
is, 'he often chooses examples which go far to 
(‘onviiice the r(‘ader that intuition involves not 
nua't'ly (effort, but effort of the genuine order, 
effort really directed towards the realization of 
the characteristic^ ])otcntialities of man. • 

Wliat lie dwells upon as examples of intui- 
tion,* arc such notabh^ experiences a^ those in 
which an aspiring soul, too long repressed 
unde r an uncongeaiial social system, learns at 
haigth to burst through 'the shackles of con- 
V(‘ntion and find its own kingdom. And even 
wluai not thinking upon human life at all, 
when painting T«pon his larger canvas, speaking 
of th(‘ great enaitive force of which the universe 
itself is the rc^snlt, his habit is to let those 
aspects of creation which lie open to the 
intc'llect be rcdcaa’cal to in terms which suggest 
relaxation, and the aspects which we can only 
intuit, in terms which suggest tension. Thus 
the creative cncTgy has to concentrate itself 
into life ; but as it merely lets itself go it 
becomes extended matter. The creative energy 
is of the nature of consciousness ; and con- 
sciousness is a principle ‘‘ which has only to let 
go its tension — may we say to defend ? — in order 
to extend. ...” * 

We have here Bergson’s habitual later view. 
The intuition which yields us metaphysic 

Creative Evolution^ English translation, p. 250. 
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is to him in every way a genuine effort ; an 
effort wliich takes man straight to the nature 
of himself and to the nature of things. What 
right have we, tlien, to continue to say ih(\t all 
the labour it involves is essentially a labour of 
regression ; that its (dfort is an effort to be 
inactive ? 


IV 

The possibility of such arbitrariness of acti- 
vity as we have heiv in mind (lo(‘s not stand in 
heed of further demonstration. It comes to this : 
that while all work involves labour, not all 
labour is work. It is tiu' same situation as 
when soldi(‘rs are iaang traiiu^d to inarch. 
Howi'ver lumf it may be to get tlui perfectly 
uniform step, there conu‘S a time when to 
‘ break stcf) ” is the hardest marching order of 
all. The- men (‘annot g<‘t out of the habit 
again. This does not prove that the old care- 
less Tvay of walking was the real aeJiievement, 
or that the shamble of a set of strolling gipsies 
is intrinsically more of an achievement than 
the step of the soldier. The return to it is a 
hard relapse to make ; but it is still a relapse. 
In the same way, if the “ n*al self ” is some- 
thing from which man’s whok' cdfort in the 
direction of thought .was taking him away, the 
getting back to it may tn* as “ violent ” an 
effort to him as Bergson pleases, it yet need not 


The criticism 
we are sug- 
gesting. 
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of paision. 
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be the labour of achievement, but only the 
labour incidental to the undoing o*f achieve- 
ment. Like the syndicalist’s organization 
agajnst the organized life, it may be but a 
name for the very reverse of that. which it 
prirna facie seems to be. pur position, then, 
was that this kind of labour or none is what 
is being assignc^d to the philosopher, .when 
Bergson writes in flie Introduction to Metaphysic* 
that to philosophize is to reverse the* habitual 
direction of the work of thoHi^ht,'\ and italicizes 
the stat(‘m(‘nt. Either by doing nothing — “ as 
the sleepy sheplua-d wateli^'S the water flow ” — 
do we, on Bergson’s showing, lay hold upon 
reality ; or if by exertion, IIkmi by thcr perverse 
exertion involv(‘jl in doing nothing. 

Now this may hold quit(' as el(‘arly of those 
heroic examples of intuition to* which Bergson 
so oftc'ii has r(‘eours(‘, as of tlK‘ Inore trifling 
ones. When the free personality liHs out, upon 
occasion, against the eon vent ions with which 
it is surrounded, wlam “ like a man in wrath 
the heart ” rises up against all the supc'rflcial 
constructions of thought and demands scope 
for itself, all this, as a moment’s reflection will 
show, need not be activity in any true sense. 
For the agent in it all, the ‘‘deep-seated self,” 
so-called, “ which ponders and decides, which 
heats and blazes up,” rudely causing reason 
with its pondering and its deciding to stand 
about, may only be* passion. And passion, as 


* P. .'lO. 
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has been^ said from of old, is something we 
suffer. In passion we are not active ; passion 
is passive. 

Our ego ordinarily lives performing a system 
of social ‘activities from day to day which are 
established and cuitonuiry, and are everywhere 
"exp(?cted and counted on. When Bergson’s 
“bold novelist” comes along, “^tearing aside 
the cleverly woven curtain ”*and “ showing us 
under this appearance of logic a fundamental 
absui’dity ” w “ commend him,” he says, “ for 
having known us Ix^ter than we kiu^w our- 
selves.” That is t» say, in making us sym- 
pathize with th»‘ sufferer undcT tlu^ yoke of 
convention, and live through the struggle 
against it, and partake the final triumph over 
it, th'‘ artist is bringing us, nearer to our own 
fundamental self. For our real self is always 
liable to rise and undo all the best work of our 
rc*ason at ix stroke. “ When our most trust- 
worthy friends agree in advising us to take 
some important step, the scaitinients which 
thcy*utter witli so much insistenc(‘ lodge on 
the surface of our ego,* and thiTc get solidified 
in the same way as the ideas of which we spoke 
just now. Little by little they will form a 
thick crust which will cover up our own senti- 
ments ; we shall believe that we are aeting 
freely, and it is only by looking back to the 
past, Ijiter^ on, that mt shall sec how much we 
were mistaken. But then* at tin* very minute 
when the act is going to be performed, some- 


Remember- 
ing? the 
nature of 
passion, wc 
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thing may revolt against it. It is^ the deep- 
seated self rushing up to the surface. It is the 
outer crust bursting, suddenly giving way to 
iuv iiT(*sistible thrust. Hence in the depths of 
the* s( If, below this most reasonable -pondering 
over most reasonable, pieces of advice, some- 
thing else was going on— a gradual heating 
and a sudde;i boiling over of feelings and^ideas, 
not imperceived, but rather unnoticed.’^ * The 
ideas we (,*arry out in such action as^ this are, 
Ben-gson says, verily ours, in a •sense in which 
any of reason’s ideas as to the, best course for 
us to take could not \mvt b(‘en. “ If we turn 
back to them and carefully scrutinize our 
memory, we shall see that we had * ourselves 
shaped lhos(‘ ideas, ourselves lived those feel- 
ings, but that, through some strange reluetance 
to exercise our will, we had thrust them back 
into the darkest d(‘pths of our soul whenever 
they came up to the surface. AnTl this is why 
we seek in vain to explain our sudden change 
of mind by tlie visible circumstances which 
preceded it. We wish to know the reason why 
we have made up our mind, and we find that 
we have decided without any reason, and 
perhaps even against every reason. But, in 
certain cases, that is the best of reasons. For 
then the action which has been performed does 
not express some superficial idea, almost ex- 
ternal to ourselves, distinct and easy to account 
for : it agrees wilh the whole of our most 

• Time and Free Will, EngUsli translation, p. 129. 
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intimate .feelings, thoughts, and aspirations, 
with that particular conception of life which is 
the equivalent of all our past experience ; in a 
word, with our personal idea of happiness 'and 
honour. * Hence it has been a mistake to look 
for examples in tke ordinary and even indif- 
ferent cireumstane(*s of life in order to prove 
that •man is capable of choosiug without a 
motive. It might easily be shown that these 
insignifitant actions are bound up with ‘some 
determining feason. It is at the great and 
solemn crisis, ^dcaasive of our n'putation with 
others, and yet mote with ourselv(\s, that we 
choose in didianec of what is eonvc'niionally 
called a' motive, and this absiaiee of any 
tangible r(‘ason is llu‘ more striking the deeper 
our freedoiii g(K‘s.” * 

No* one wjll doubt the ])()ssibility of a situa- 
tion arising such as Ih'rgson here describes. 
But. as he admits, it is not at all a universal 
rule. It is only in certain eas(‘s ” that to 
have no reason for your action is tia^ best of 
reasons. It is only “ in certain eas(‘s ” that 
this rebellion against all law and logic is the 
true freedom of the self. There is always the 
possibility that it may be quite the reverse, 
mere passion, the return of the self towards the 
animal, the negation and undoing of all the 
characteristic WTjrk which man dui‘S, and in 
doing which he has become man. 

There can be an arbitrariness of activity 

* Time and Free Will, English translation, pp. 1C9-170. 
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which is only an indirect effort to be passive, 
and it is possible even in those passages of ex- 
perience which have all the appearance of being 
higli and heroic. The fact that Bergson can cull 
illustrations from these experiences does not of 
itself invalidate the readir^j we have taken of 
his principle. 


V 

It may be objecbxl here, however, that we 
liave only spoken about what may be. “ These 
or those a})pan‘nt heroics rnay indeed be only 
a dressed-up seliishiK^ss or absurdity or passion ; 
yes, always, but,” it may be urged, “ tliis is only a possi- 
mcnViirthe bility. The oppo,sile is surely also possible, 
threonsnuo- Apparent heroism may, indeed, only be passion, 
live move- That which looks like achievement may only 
thought. be th(‘ undoing of achievement. But also they 
may not. If there arc occasions when ‘ to have 
no reason ’ is not the best of reasons, there are 
occasions when it is.” * 

Pcirfeetly so : but the question is, are these 
instances cases of “ intuition ” ? In other 
words, arc they cases of inverting the habitual 
directioit of the work of thought ” ? Not, we 
venture with some confidence to reply, if the 
whole fabric of language and social life lie in 
that dircctioy, as Bergson himself sjays^ 

For, it must be remembered, what we are 
speaking of now is the rebellion which is 


Bui. must it 
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admittedly only a deeper loj^ty, that breaking 
of the letter of the law which is a real and not 
. only a pretended keeping of its spirit. Every 
rebel is loyal to something. Every self-con- 
scious rebel, if he is honest, thinks he is loyal 
to humanity. But we arc spc'uking now only 
of a certain sub-efass of the latter, of those 
rebels of the rarer sort, clear-ey(‘d and broken- 
hearted, who both thouglit themsv lvt's loyal to 
humanity in their rebellion and really wc|X' so, 
and who, in all tluMi* unwilling transgression of 
convention and established order, were really 
continuing the creative process out of which 
society had arisen. *Is that moveanent an un- 
doing of the movement wiiereby man has 
acquired intelligent means of expression and 
achieved his social life ? Is it a movcnuait in 
the inverse diroetion ? It is not. 

And if it k not, it is not an inversion of the 
movement c£ thought, but a continuation of 
the same. Wc have Bergson’s own word for 
that. For these things thems(*lves,he has told 
us, ar^' the outcome of the intellect. 

For we must recall that according to Bergson 
there were two possibilitiis open to the self. 
It might remain in that state in which all 
contained in it is fused together, i.t*. “ as it 
really is.” Or it might diffract itself through 
thought.* But it will never reach social life 
wdthout such dilfraction through thought. 
Without distinguishing their experiences, with- 

• See chap. VI, section iv. 
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out thought and Shguage, it is impossible for 
human beings, he rightly points out, either 
to deal with the outer world in space or to 
combine with one another to deal jointly with 
anything. The discriminating thought which 
falsifies the human mind is yet, Bergson allows, 
a necessity for the social life of humanity. 


VI 

Thus does B(Tgson’s way of speaking of his 
central principk? turn quite round. In the course 
of his treatment of thatf peculiar perception 
called intuition, wherein time; or duration comes 
to view — that pereeption in which it is said we 
possess r(‘ality “ lnt(‘grally — he passes from the 
language of r(‘Iapse’to the language of strenuous 
effort ; and by a quite unwoifixul oversight, the 
very inetaj)l]or (the dream) which once seemed 
aptly to symbolize the int(‘gral apprehension 
comes to be used to symbolize its direct 
antithesis.* The circumstance is in no way 
inexplicable. It simply means that an effort 
to do notliing or to do harm to man’s 
characteristic achievement may become a very 
imposing affair without thereby changing its 
character. A very brave 'show of diligence or 
heroism may be inwardly quite negative in 
character. 

* Compare Time and h'ree WilU pp. 126-127, with CreatUit 
Evolution, p. 212. 
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The fact is, there are two ^ intuitions,** two 
“ times,*’ two “ durations,” two “ One 

is truly symbolized by idle dreaming, and one 
has its very antithesis in the dream. Only one 
of these yields the real truth of the mind and 
the world ; and Bergson confuses them to- 
gether'^ There is tltat m/)V(‘ment of tlie spirit 
in which distinctions are all pielted and lost. 

And there is that movement wherein they are 
• 111 • 
transcended, but preserve^d. Tlic one is the 

animal nfind as it has usually b(‘en conceived ; 

although BergSon’s work ought to go far to 

teach us to regard it differently. Tlu‘ other is 

the human mind. Ttie one is the mind which 

consists at any one moment of but a single 

impulse in greater or less strength, and whose 

intensity would he tlieoretiealiv measurahh', as 

Bergson has abiyidantly sliov n human impulses 

are not. The otiu'r is the mind wliieh eonsists 

of a plurality^ of impulses which in tlu'ir unity 

arc just not fused or melted hut ])reserved in 

their distinctness. Tlu‘ one, consequently, is a 

mind whose action, hcang but the satisfaction 

of this moment’s impulse, is always a doing of 

only one thing at once. The othtT is a mind 

whose characteristic action is a doing of many 

things at a stroke. And wit!) Bergson’s more 

heroic examples the question is always, of which 

of these two kinds of intuition is this particular 

case of the uprush *of the ” deep-sf^ated self ” 

an example ? Say it? is a rebellion against 

established moral order. iJt is not enough to 
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ask whether all of this particular person’s 
feelings, thoughts, and experiences are,set aflame 
by the decision to rebel ; as, e.g. Sorel’s myth 
of the general strike sets the minds aglow of 
tho'se who “ take a very active part in the real 
revolutionary movement.” The gloW decides 
nothing. The question is, of what is the 
rebellious decision the outcome ? Is it the 
enlighleiuid and sjplemn and infinitely mofunful 
“ I can none other ” ; or is it a mere kick at 
the traces ? Which of these is its redly basal 
note ? Is it towards the single passion or 
towards the infinite action that its direction 
honestly lies ? If the fofmer, it may still be 
“ intuition,” for it is genuinely other than 
rational in its main drift ; but if the latter, the 
title must be withdrawn. For now it is simply 
an effort to continue and consolidate the con- 
stinietive work of thought, an effort really to 
possess thought’s winnings ; to c^irry forward, 
and not at all to undo, that cliaracteristic 
movement of the spirit of man which finds 
expression in thouglit, language, and human 
society. Wla n syndiealism determines to throw 
constructive ideas aside, its sort of intuition 
far more nearly answers the inner character 
which Bergson, so far as he lias made it distinc- 
tive, has given to the thing, than would have 
been the effort to bring the best thought they 
could to the service of their action. 
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• It is now time to knit np thecirgumcnt where- 
by we hay'e endeavoured to eonnect Bergson, 
through realisn^with syndicalistic socialism. Wb 
may afterwards turn bri( fly to another channel 
through which philos^hical n^alism and syndi- 
calistic socialism are linked with one another. 


I 

According to our view there is a realistic Summary 
ingredient in Bergson’s philosophy which alB- 
liates it to the spirit out of which the most 
recent form of socialism has come. He is 
induced by what is realistic in his work to 
utter a virtual benediction upon any political 
policy which bids pcopl(‘ go back from action 
which is rational, towards action which is 
instinctive and blind.. This is precisely what 
syndicalism needs, to justify its policy. 

A latent realism, or devotion to the given — les 
donnks immkiiates—\s what gives its peculiar 
turn to Bergson’s reading of th(‘''human will. 
According to tliat r(‘ading, all qualificatory 

la'k L 
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expressions notwithstanding, man’s activity 
only becomes characteristically human by re- 
nouncing that forward movement whereby it 
goejs forth to clothe itself in thought and 
language and an established order of life, and 
adopting the opposite mpvement^ Bergson, 
indeed, in speaking of the process whereby we 
approach the real, often uses the language of 
arduous advance but what he is describing — if 
it has any aflinity with what he firsts gives us 
as the true inovenient towards the real, or if it 
has any distinctness from the approach by 
way of thought which lavrepudiates — does not 
justify such language. lie either does not lead 
anywhere new, or else his rva\ leading is back- 
wards towards ^tlic incalculableness and blind- 
ness of the given will. His whole attitude, so 
far as it is distinctive, j)repareshiiin to welcome 
with an involuntary “ well done,” any social 
movement which has eflected what we should 
call the relapse upon the irrational. And this 
is the character of syndicalism. Syndicalism 
has taken courage explicitly to relinquish the 
more comprehensive, constructive, political 
view of the preceding socialism; and to fall 
back upon direct action, upon striking straight 
for the immediate need, upon violence and 
action for action’s sake. The syndicalist who 
saw clearly how well the whole outlook of 
Bergson confirmed his .practical poliejr could, 
as we said, surprise no one if he responded to 
his teaching with a fetvent amen. 
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But it is the thesis of this book that the 
same stream which embraces Bergsonism and 
syndicalism embraces still more. The realism 
which links the syndicalistic movements * to 
Bergson links them in another way to another 
stream of recent phdosophical thought which it 
is now time to consider. 


II 

Bergson was*l inked to tlie syndicalists by his 
vu'tual devotion to the inealeiilahk' given will. 
But there is another side to the given will than 
its inealculableness. That is its narrowness 
And there is another side to syndicalistic 
socialism tlian ils k'arning to accept and justify 
incalciilableness. That is its learning to a(^cepl 
and justify ir^rrowiu^ss. Now, in its (anphasis 
upoi' the latter aspect of the given will, lits 
the secret of tin; way in which tin* professed 
realisnj of Russell, as distinct from the implicit 
realism of Bergson, agrees with syndicalism 
and helps it forward. 


Ill 

That the tendeiicy of the new socialism 
has bean Ijowards acbeptipg and seeking to 
justify, not only inealj'ulableness of action, 
but also a certain narrowness, is a view the 
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truth of which, after what has been^ indicated 
in our opening chapters, should be fairly plain. 

Casting the eye back over the history of the 
movement, and contrasting the latest socialism 
with the preceding forms, there would, in fact, 
seem to be very little myst^^ry about either of 
the two following circumstances : (a) that the 
socialistic activities of two or three generations 
ago should have Warnt to shape themselves into 
the sort of socialism that stands before us 
to-day as political or “ parliant cntary ” ; or 
(b) that the latter should have acquired so 
many doubts about itself and should have 
become the object of so much extraneous 
criticism from both above and below as it has 
to-day. These facts are straws which show 
how a very deep ^tidc was running. Let us 
consider them in their order. 

(a) Given the sort of ideas from which 
socialism first sprang, the getting of men into 
the legislature who were duly inspired by 
socialistic ideals was bound to come to appear 
the obvious method of bringing the general 
socialistic ideal nearer to njalization. 

It is quite true that tlie full role of the 
legislature did not occur all at once to the 
minds of socialists. There was a kind of 
knight-errantry about the earliest socialism 
which filled the heads of its votaries with 
individual schemes into which the idea of 
employing the existing State machinery did not 
largely enter. But it was in the nature of the 
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case that a change should come. Owen, for 
example, Vas fated to discover by the’ failure * 
of his experiments that man could not profit 
by the socialist regime till he was ready for it. 
Man’s actual state was the real problem. His 
transition to the ideal must be just as fast as 
the whole of society as a body can move along 
with him. At what point>, then, could a 
reformer best liope to m(>vc the whole of 
society ? Sur(‘ly by acting at its centi;e, by 
sending the ri^ht men into the legislature. 

The double lesson, that of trying to emanci- 
pat(‘, not isolated littl(‘ eomnumities, but the 
whole State, and that of trying to move it, not 
all at a rush, but gradually, could hardly be 
unlearnt, even by what was revolutionary and 
catastrophic in the subsequent teaching of 
Marx and Eiigi'ls. 

That thcTuain force of thes(^ two teachers 
vf‘nt towarcj^ J?^ving a very sensible impetus to 
the catastrophic view cannot be denied. When 
Marx pass(‘d the prophetic word that socialism 
was no dream, but was coming ; that evolution 
itself had the matter in hand ; that capitalism 
by the laws of its nature was drifting towards 
its Niagara, and that the workers of the world 
needed but to unite and push it over ; the new 
energy communicated to socialistic thinking 
was greater than any it had ever known. Yet 
the revolutionary side of it did not gain undis- 
puted^ possession of the /i(‘ld. 'The very ob- 
viousness of the evils k) be remedied, the very 
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plainness of the remedies, seemed to suggest a 
more excellent way. The ease with which 
ameliorative measures could be imagined, and 
the resemblance of the practical measures which 
promised the most immediate relief, to socia- 
listic measures, pointed to an easier solution of 
the social problem than through a devolution. 
Particularly in England, socialism was asso- 
ciated with enlightened common sense. There, 
confronting daily^ observation, plain for any 
man ‘to see, was the enormous mass ‘'of good 
things got out of the earth by “men’s labour. 
There, on the other hand, was ihr preposterous 
inecpiality of distribution. To effect a removal 
of these absurdities all at once was much too big 
a task. But the task was of such a nature that 
it seemed possible to accomplish it piecemeal. 
Gradually, the instvunuaits which the country 
contains for making the earth yield her ‘fruits 
and hvv treasure could be mad^ to devolve 
into the hands of the inhabitants in their 
corporate capjicity, i.(‘. into tlu; hands of the 
State. And the obvious way towards the 
realization of such a plan was to get repre- 
sentatives of the proletariat into Parliament, 
pledged to support every measure which pro- 
mised to bring the ideal nearer. And there 
were plenty of measures, actual and possible, 
which had the appearance of doing this. 
Hence the growth of parliamentary social- 
ism characteristic of the past two genera- 
tions. 
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(b) \Yhat is the nature of the cloud of mis- 
trust which has arisen to overshadow this 
general scheme, and to turn many of the most 
eager of the recent advocates of socialism, 
as we have seen, towards direct action und 
economic' salvation ? Again, it is no mystery. 
Results of the other scheme simply have not 
come up to expectations. Many reasons might 
be acMuced. The basal one appe^irs to be that 
the process has found itself caught in the toils 
of a vicious circle. Labour Members ’ have 
been pushed ‘into Parliament, have supported 
or originated ju(‘asurcs of socialistic tendency, 
promott'd State re^ilation of iiulustry in the 
workers’ interests, and State relief for the 
workers’ burdens, and all the rest, without 
apparently coining any nearer either to being 
rid of capiialis;n or to making a real difference 
in the Vvorkers’ positit)n. This has begun to 
seem as though it were a necessity inherent in 
tile nature of the pacific^ solution. If a State 
or municipality will not rob ; it it pays a man 
money for the railroad or tramway system or 
waterworks which he owns, the situation as 
regards capitalism does not alter. The man is 
as rich as ever, remains in the place of power, 
can turn and buy up something else, is able 
still to divert to his own use an enormous 
share of the good things produced by human 
labour. He cannot be bought out. In Mr. 
Hilaijp BqUoc’s blunt? words, “If you arc going 
to confiscate, you must confircate.” And pro- 
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tective legislation for the workman is caught in 
the same circle. The compensation which the 
shipbuilder has to pay the injured workman is 
taken out at last in the price of the workman’s 
tea*>vhich the sliips must bring to him. The 
cost of the Factory Acts goes on to the price of 
the flannels. 


IV 

There has resulted from this Entirely com- 
prehensibl(.‘ scaise of disappointment with the 
fruits of the labours of thojJe who have wrouglfl: 
for the peaeeful evolution of the socialist State, 
a cliange of idi^al, a turning towards something 
else tluiii had hitherto filled the horizon of the 
socialistic thinker;* and the character of the 
new ideal is that it is something narrower and 
nearer. Advanced social movenvnts arc be- 
ginning to accept, and so implicitly to justify, 
not merely incaleulableness, but also a certain 
narrowness. 

From t he beginning two instruments awaited 
those who wanted to effect a social change in 
the workers’ interests. The workers might be 
got to agitate for power to send men of 
their own to speak in Parliament ; or they 
might strike. Of the two weapons, the former, 
if it could have been made to work, would 
have done the^" bigger thiVig. The latter aims 
at less, but aeeoniplishcs more. Of the two, 
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the strike weapon has proved itself the more 
capable of great extension and great immediate 
efiect. What we are here calling a change of 
ideal has consisted partly in the vague, half- 
conscious,^ general f(‘eling on the part of the 
workers that tlieir power in tlu‘ way of strikes 
was not nearly exhausted, and tliat their 
parliamentary ambitions wtTe, ofi the whole, 
. rather a futile affair, tcaidiiig to’ make their 
leaders lose their elass-sens(‘ rather than to 
have any othe^r obvious eff(‘ct. This diffused 
feeling of having e\iiausif‘d their strength in 
one direction, find of not l)eing lusarly at the 
end of their strength in anotlier, lias hauled to 
sliape itself into a quite didinite change of 
outlook. Socialism in its more advaneial fornuj 
is turning from its pr occupation with the 
consumer, to hike a new interc'st ii^. tlie pro- 
ducer. It has discovered, quite rightly, that in 
th' past the fonsumer has been tlu^ focus of 
interest ; and it will l)(*gin to think more, now, 
of the other party. 

What is the inwardness of this change ? It 
would seem to be of the nature just, indicated. 
The reforming spirit is eontemt to be narrow, 
attempting less for the sak(‘ of aee'omplishing 
more. 

Ever since the latter part of the eighteenth 
century industiy has been growing more or- 
ganized. Tlie questions, Whose' shall be the 
fruits ?^nd*Who shall arrange the producing of 
them ? have been qu(»stions ever since the 
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organization itself began to be. Fxom the 
beginning there were the three possible claim- 
ants : the proprietors of the factories, the 
people who work in them and make the goods, 
and, thirdly, the people who buy and use the 
goods. Now, of course, every one uses goods. 
W(^ are all eonsumurs. In taking the con- 
sumers’ point gf view, therefore, the older 
reformers took the wliole community intb their 
focus of vision. In tliis sense tliey aimed high. 
Th('y attcniplc'd much. They would reform 
human life as Livingstone would evangelize 
Africa, from the centni out. • They sought 
th(‘ remedy which woifid bring the wider 
ben(‘fit. They would make the State the owner, 
and also makt; th(‘ Slate the people. The 
watchword in ‘t fh et was “ Nationalize, and 
leav(' the dcanoeraey power, oyor its own 
ofticers.” We liave seen, however, how' slowly 
the plan works and how vc'xatitnisly. It was 
inevitabh*, in so far as the desire lived and 
another uiu'xhausted instrument for fulfilling 
it lay to hand, that attention should begip. to be 
directed towarels another centre of interest and 
another ideal. And the nature of it is too plain 
to escape observation. “ Why persevere,” the 
subconscious thought sexuns to be, ‘‘ trying to 
secure' the equitable distribution of goods and 
services among all consumers ? We are coming 
no neare*r our goal. Ge)ing round by way of 
the le^gislaturi and^the State, we are tijying to 
fetch too wide a compass. Even if we do keep 
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an eye, , still, upon this more distant object, 
why not tjim our attention meanwhile to the 
things more immediately within our grasp, and 
as members of this or that industry, strike for 
that higher life to oui*selves, which earfier 
ambitions’ would fain haiv brought to tlie 
whole cornfnunity ?• Ixd. us strikc\ not for 
higher wag(‘S inen ly ; that \j'ay lies failure ; 
we pay it all out again in prices ;• but for the 
control of tlic industries wc work, so that we 
may fix otir conditions of labour, and (‘xact from 
the rest of th(‘* nation Inav and now the kind 
of life we waiU. Instead of nu'n'ly sending 
speakers to I’arliainefit to persuade th(‘ whole 
people to come al(>ng with us to souk*, perhaps, 
self-contradictory goal, to which the whole 
people cannot be brought, why should not ive, 
at any rate, siigply take to our own f(‘(‘t and 
walk h) dur .goal ourst lves ? ” Such is the 
unspoken lamjuage. The instrument is the 
strike, the goal is the autonomy, not of the 
community, but of an industry ; and an in- 
dustry’s good is something less than the com- 
mmiity’s, something narrower and nearer. 


V 

Now this is the movement which Mr. Rus- 
sell’s realism fondness for the given— has 
taken ijj rnid-flight and*helpcd on its way. lie 
says that he thinks he ^sympathizes with the 
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syndicalists. Upon that surmise our Comment 
will have to be that at any rate* his^ whole 
mode of thought does. It is a far cry from 
tht‘ field of political and social activity to the 
spluR’c of Mr. Russell’s earliest labours, the 
sphere in which he made his naipe and first 
sliowcd his genius a^ a tliinker. Yet it will 
repay us to examine somewhat closely the 
nature of hfs a(^uevement in the earlier field. 
For -what was toward and what he did, in that 
sphere, is by no means unrelated to what 
was toward and what he did, in the field of 
social theory. 


VI 

Mr. Russell, as *is wc‘ll known, first appeared 
before the world as a mathematirian. Perhaps 
his most (‘onvineing titl(^ to hfilie lies in the 
part he has lakeii in the great modern enter- 
prise of r('diieing mathematics to logic. It is 
not without significance for understanding the 
temper of present intclleetual culture, that 
such an enterprise as this should have been in 
the way of being undertaken. It is of the 
nature of an attempt to .reduce the number of 
mathematical principles. Its being entered 
upon at all bespeaks intellectual dissatisfaction 
of a certain kind. It means that mathematical 
reasoning has ceased to appear sufficieiflly con- 
vincing. People can ^cent possibilities which 
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the tradftional mathematical principles have 
not reckoned with* The latter can be iipsct. 
Conditions can be imagined or eonstmed under 
which, for example, the so-called axiom .of 
parallels wjould not hold. And so, to everything 
having a claim to bc^ reckoned a mathematical 
first principle, the call ha*s gone 1‘ortii that it 
shall Igarn to abide hy what ns perleetly and 
•utterly self-evident, and not# state loo much 
and not oyerlap tH(' statement of any otIuT jn'in- 
ciple. The ncN'i (‘nt('rprise is not one of ri'lating 
mathematics upwards towards anything more 
concrete ; it is* of t^ie nature of redueing it 
downwards, into sometliing still more obvious 
and intellx'tuallv compelling evcai than it was. 
To put the matter in another way, it had been 
enough, hitherto, that malhematies should be 
as plaip as that* two and two are h)ur or that 
parallels nevc'f meet. \ow, it must be a great 
deal plainer. "The prijieiples on wiiieh even 
these statements rc'st hav(‘ lo be elucidated. 

The whole ent(Tprise is interesting, Ixcauseit 
shows us the spirit which seeks for tlu* ‘‘ just- 
given aln‘ady in full ’cry. lhason as it is 
“ given ” is undoubtedly to b(‘ met with here, 
in the field of formal ratiocination. Reason in 
its first and most obvious exf)ressi()n is the thing 
which says that two and two are lour. The 
motive for seizing it in this, the extreme limit 
of its elementary exercise, is that thereby it 
can bC^shown, from one si(h‘, how the mathe- 
matical edifice is held together ; \se are enabled 
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hereby to put our finger, at any point, upon 
the cement which secures the mathematical 
structure, or rather, upon the very binding 
hairs within the cement. Wliether or not 
tliis was an advantageous point from which 
to start out upon, the general problems 
of life and mind will appear. In any case, 
this is the rmterprise in which Russell first 
made his mark. “ To repeat it, he made his 
mark as a reducer of the obviousness of mathe- 
matics to something more obvious still. And 
he advances from mathematics, through 
logic, to the general problems of philosophy. 
In his excursus upon the problems of social 
lifci he appears, pnma facie, to havc‘ gone off 
rather at a tangent to what was his former 
beat. But we shall probably find, despite 
such appearance's, that it is the same'? man 
with the; same logic who is working in both 
places. 

His point of The important matter for us with regard to 
general* RussclI, and, we may add, the elillicult flatter, 
phUosophy. jjj to appre'hend his mental whereabouts, 

to say to ourselve's what time of day it actually 
is, with him. We must try to apprehend his 
mind’s point of incidence upon current culture, 
the place where his thought impinges upon the 
general thought of the time. This is revealed 
best in his starting-point just described. Our 
best way wiP be to distinguish his point of 
departure, on the one hand from Bergson’s, 
which is quite different, and on the other 
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hand from that of a German thinker, with 
whom he claims to have a great deal in common 
— ^A, Meinong. 


•vir 

The. fact that Bergson is* an, idealist by Ascon- 
• intention while Russell is l)y mteiition a n^alist BeJ^onTbe 
prepares us to find a greater difference bt^tween 
them than thei'e really is. But although our naiiygvwtn. 
endeavour until now has been to corn ct this 
error, and draw out*the likeness between the 
two, still, the difference; re^nuiins a ge'iiuine one. 

It arises from the fae;t tliat while; there is in 
both the realistic prcdilectieai for the imme- 
diate *or given, they seek fheir imme‘fliate in 
different place's/ Bergsem be'gins with what is 
immediately given in e;onseiousne‘ss. Russell 
begins with wliat is immexlialely give'U to it. 

We met Bergson's earlie'st mature' thought Bergson's 
in the heat of the eeimhat with I he psycho- ofresUff^ 
physictsts. He makes iiis delnit in })liiiosophy 
in the role of a disputef of the alle'gatiem that 
states of consciousness are me‘asurat)le‘. It 
was thus almost incidental to his eiccupation 
that he should attain to a very intimate 
acquaintance with les donyiees immMiates de la 
conscience. In what is thus immediately given 
in consciousness he finds his cluejto the general 
nature* of things ; and, incidentally, hnds his 
way to a general nafure of things which 
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conveys no satisfaction to the mind of Russell 
at all ; one can easily see why. 

“ There is no room in this philosophy,” says 
Russell, “for the moment of contemplative 
insight.” “ The good which BergsoA hopes to 
sec realized in the world is action.? All pure 
contemplation he calls “ dreaming ” ; and he 
condemns it “ by a whole series of uncompli- 
mentary epitliets.” “ Those who desire some 
prevision of th(.‘ (.nd which action is t9 achieve 
are told that an end foreseen would be nothing 
new.” “ Tliose to wliom activity without pur- 
pose seems a sulhcient good,” *he says again, 
“ will hnd in Bergson’s books a pleasing pictifre 
of the universe. But those to whom action, if 
it is to be of ajiy value must be inspired by 
some vision, by some imaginative foreshadow- 
ing of a world h'ss painfuk less unjust, less full 
of strife than the world of our everyday life, 
those, in a word, whose acticth is built on 
contemplation, will lind in this philosophy 
nothing of what they s(‘ek, and will not regret 
that there is no reason to think it true.”' 

There is thus between Russell and Bergson 
all the differences betw(‘en contemplation and 
action. Russell seeks the stable object, ,Berg- 
son seeks the flowing. . But this is only 
because, while both seek the given, the one 
seeks it primarily in the psychical, the other 
primarily in the physical realm. As obviously 
as for Bergsoii the beginning of all Imowtedge is 
the true apprehension'^ of your own inner life 
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with its mtenseFy unified diversity, so obviously 
for Russell*does the beginning of all knowledge 
lie in the immediate perception of a single hard 
datum, an external object. 


\t:ii 

• 

. His* devotion to the kind of knowledge 
typified in the immediate apprehension of an 
externally given is what interests us in 
Russell. It giv(‘S to the (mtire cast of his 
thought a eharaJCter which distinguislies it even 
from writers who, generally speaking, stand 
much nearer to him than Bergson does. We 
refer here especially to IMtanon^. 

BotJa Meinong and Bussell arc outstanding 
examples of the •prevalent eohtemporary desire 
to free* the subjt‘et-matter of philosophy from 
11 entanglcmci^t with the inner life. They are 
equally in quest of the indefeasibly objective. 
Underlying all differences, their common ques- 
tion is»: “All eonfusedness of subjectivity 
apart, what is genuine.ly out there ? ” In 
Meinong’s language, “ What is Cegemtand ? ” 
But there is this difference : that they shout 
their question from different ends of the field. 
Meinong lifts up his voice amid the psycho- 
logists. Russell speaks as a physicist and 
mathematician. The result is that amid much 
community 6f interest a profound’ difference of 
spirit exists. 
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It is noteworthy that the commynity of 
interest is so great that it has even appeared 
great to the thinkers themselves. Russell pre- 
faced an account he was giving of Meinong’s 
principles in the pages of Mind in 1904, with 
the statement that his exposition would serve 
the double purpose />f expounding Meinong’s 
opinions and advocating Ins own ; the points 
of agn'cment being “ so numerous and impor- 
tant ” that the tlvo aims could bo easily com- 
bined. Yet there is no fear of the -two ever 
really agreeing, nor have the/ any right to 
agree. 

The difference of principle between them 
docs indeed seem sulficicntly slight. They are 
engaged upon the problem of the traris-subjcc- 
tive, the problcnl of Gegenstdndlichkeil — in plain 
English, the question of outness. They both 
ask, “ What is genuinely out an(J oVer against 
us, as, for example, an object of external 
perception appears at first sight to be ? ” At 
first it seems as though any difference between 
them must be merely verbal. The point of 
departure in both eases being perception, 
Russell merely declares that the perceptible 
extends far beyond the sphere of actuallj 
existing things, while Meiuong appears to prefer 
to say that far more is Objective (far more is 
really out) than is perceptible. 

W'e are familiar with the objects in space 
and time, thcsticks and- stones about our feet ; 
they, for Meinong* afc out. Beyond these, 
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though, are objects which he calls objects of 
higher order ’’ ; and they. too are out. There are, 
moreover, floating objects, “ homeless objects” ; 
they also are out. Altogether, much more, is 
out, for Meinong, than is perceptible. All of 
this seems to be cajmble of being equally well 
said by adopting the phraseology of Russell 
and de^'laring that perception t^an reveal much 
• more than the sticks and stoT¥‘S. 

Yet, adjust stat{‘d, there is little chance of Thediffer- 
thc two ever agi^ning. Russell suspex'ts Meinong 
of sophistication. A great many of his “ ob- 
jects ” seem to Rus^^ell to hav(‘ no being or 
Gegejistdndlichkeit whatsoever. And not with- 
out reason. The call of the objective reach(\s 
both, but it comes home' to th^in quite differ- 
ently, 'owing to the quarter of the field wherein 
they respectively found themselves when they 
began to be conscious of what one might call 
the entangleme'flts of subjectivity. 

Th(‘ call for objectivity is to each a demand 
of the material witii which he is working. But 
in their* different circumstances, it becomes the 
voice of a differently shaded ne(‘d. Meinong 
is immersed in tlu‘ charaetcTistie probkims of 
modern psychology and a close student of 
Hume. Russell is in mathematics and physics. 

Russell’s object-matter is bodies, th(‘ external, 
the spatial and t(‘nq)oral ; ^leinong’s is the 
life of man’s mind. In, conscqucpce, the inti- 
mately •felt 'necessity to Russell is that the 
object-matter should be 'unequivocally outer. 
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To Mcinong it is rather that it shoulH not be 
wholly inner. Meinong has come lo a point 
where he cannot do with the unqualified inner- 
necs of the mind. Russell has come to a point 
where he cannot do with the merely qualified 
outerness of the object^ While Meinong’s 
effort is to get an objectivity into the mind, 
RiisseH’s is ^an ‘effort to get subjectivijty dis- 
missed from thetobject. Mcinong thus makes* 
the ’venture, in his field, of askings “ Is not 
something, Iutc, out ? ” RusseU’s venture, in 
his field, is rather, “ I do not believe that 
anything here is in.” ^ 

We end not so much with a mere verbal 
difference between the two thinkers ns with a 
mere verbal ag!’(Hnnent. Mcinong, confronted 
with all the higjier manifestations of ‘ mind 
— the ideal constructions of ’ reason §ind its 
sense of values — and smittc^n \’Jith a sense of 
the impossibility of regarding* all these as a 
mere set of passing psychic events flitting 
across the stage of an individual mind, and 
pcrfi'ctly willing to admit withal that the*objects 
of these higher attitudes of mind are quite 
beyond the reach of perception, makes the 
declaration : “ Much more is Gegenstdndlich 
than is perceptible.” And dead against that, 
Russell’s voice is that of some modem Mr. 
Implacable saying, “ No sophistication 1 No- 
thing is Gegeryitdndlich Imt what is 'perceptible.^^ 

' What is commoli to both, however, is their 
love of what is givfn-as-out, the gratuitous 
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raid they make upon the naive mind ^n its committal of 
frank truSlful intercourse with a largely sub- wthave"““‘ 
jectivized world whose objectivity it yet does 
not doubt, their hardening down the whole realism.* 
principle of that intercourse into the most 
elementary shape it will take, and then driving 
that form of conihion*sense principle right 
through the universe. Meinong’s case eorre- Meinong’s 
• spends • entirely with what the considerations 
adduced in previous cluipters wxiuld lead us to 
expect. We have an heroic attempt to take 
objects of higher ordcT, although they are not 
perceptible, to* be as unequivocally out, as if 
they w^erc objects of perception to common 
sense ; or rather as if tluy W('re objects to an 
ultra-hardened species of common-scaisc tlu‘ory. 

The result is that we soon have the universe 
peopled with -a crow^l ot most impossible 
Gegenstdnde, Against which Mr. Russell himself, 
in the name di the common scaise w’hieh they 
botli profess to respect, is moved to (alter a 
protest. 

Yct^ on the other hand, if Mr. Russell’s own Russell’s 
picture of the world escapes the sort of distor- 
tion to which Meinong’s is sulijeet ; if, indeed, 
he make^it his chief complaint against Meinong 
that some of his Ge^emidnde iirv outrageous 
and tries Jo set it right ; his still following tlie 
same principle leads him to contort the universe 
in another way. He docs not restore the 
mangled w^orld of “ object^ of higher order ” to 
rationality. He rather lops off the unsightly 
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thing and leaves a torso, which he then adorns 
with a periphery of “ possibilities,” ilpon which 
the mind is free to find interest in drawing. 
The main value of philosophy, to Mr. Russell, 
appears to be not to determine what certainly 
is, but how many things possibly may be. 
Both thinkers aliker pursue the principle of 
accepting tlie given, one to the distortion of 
the world, the other to an emptying of it 
which amounts to distortion. 

Now the same principle resulting in the same 
kind of general effect is visible when Mr. 
Russell, with a mind thus brainbd, turns to the 
field of politics, expresses his findings, and — 
partly to his own surprise — finds himself offer- 
ing the syndicalists the very light they are 
seeking. 



ciiXptmi XI 

THE REALIST IN POLITICS 

Ne have seen how, along with their ten^ 
lency to accept and justify incalculable- 
less in action, ^syndicalistic social move- 
aents have cxhi hik'd a tcndc'ucy to accept 
tnd justify a certain narrowness. It is on 
his side of them, we said, tliat Mr. llusseU’s 
'calisin meets and heljis thtni forward, in 
he present chapter we hi<ve to see how Mr. 
iusscU’s' regilism operates in the sphere of 
;ocial theory .^^liut it should take this kind of 
d'fect. 


’ 1 

Let iwr endeavour to be clear in the first 
place as to what we ouglit to expect. If the 
principle we have* fol low (‘d throughout these 
chapters* has any truth, then realism is by its 
nature a breaker-up of the constructive rational 
ordej:. With its strong sense of what is just- 
there, it is, as regards* tiie order beyond, 
insensible of it, ruthless towards it, iconoclastic. 
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Or what is the same thing from another side — 
its determination, so far as it coni^tructs, to 
construct in the name of the given, leaves all 
such construction as it attempts artificial, one- 
sided, forced. 

Now, if absence of construction (or pres- 
ence of forced constpuctioil) be what realism 
introduces into ,the order of thought, we 
should expect to find it introduce the* same 
into fhe social order. For the two arc not 
disconnected. As Bergson says, it* is the 
one activity of the human 'spirit which 
evolves thought and language and social 
life. T\ic social order *js simply an ex- 
tension of the world of thought. We should 
therefore expect to find a realist’s work 
in the one sphere, in some way an . ex- 
tension of his woi’k in the other. Moreover, 
with a realist of Russell’s type, ’.there is this 
additional source of interest, tlw.t he is more 
or less committed to the attempt to recon- 
struct, however artificially. For the static, 
the object of contemplation, is what has the 
fascination for him. He must have some 
“ prevision of the end.” Whatever in the 
social order, therefore, his devotioii* to the 
given may lead him to break up, the ques- 
tion “ to what end ” must be faced. Even 
if he should conclude that all is, as far as 
possible, to be left as it is ‘given; still, some 
sort of a systhm n,uist ‘be attempted. ^This 
is conveyed by the vary title of the work 
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of his which we are now to examine, Principles 
of Social tteconstruction^' 


II 

We may begin indicating tlie scope and 
general purport of Mr. Ru^siirs l)ook. Its 
maifi intention is to suggest a radical ovca’liiiul 
of our present social institutions, such institu- 
tions as the States propeTty, e^elueat ion, marriage.*, 
and religion. His ge neTal ee)nt( iitie)n is that 
none of these,* as ‘they exist at pre'seait, are 
even approximately* satisfaeteiry. The State 
has too. much peiwer. In fact, the excessive 
power e)f the State, partly threnigh intenril 
oppression, but principally tlirough war anel 
the fe^ar e3f wan, “ is one* e)t the chie f causes of 
misery in tln^ moelern \ve)rl(l and e>ne* e)f the 
H'ain reasons v.eAieh preve nts me‘n fre)m gre)wing 
to their full mental stature .” t H should 
deprive itself eif this power. It shemlei cease* to 
require* the unmeasured degree of allegiance 
which it now requires of individuals. A man’s 
latent feeling for social sedielarity, his ediscure 
desire td'^c one with his tribe*, is the chief 
source of his giving up all fe)r the* State ; X 
although f(‘ar of general lawle ssness and his 
fear of foreign invasion contribute the'ir part, 
as do also religion and patriotism.§ Rut people 

• Principles df Social Reconstruclioi^ by IlcrLrttnd Russell (George 
Allen and Unwin, 1916). ^ 

t /Wd., p. 65. X Ibid.y pp. 52-53. Ibid., p. 55. 
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do not see what evil has been wroufflit by all 
this patriotism and religion and meling for 
one's kind.* They do not see what it has 
violated. Apart from war, with all its atten- 
dant evils, there is the sense of individual help- 
lessness. Your State has aims which you do 
not approve, and you cannot make it adopt 
your aims ii^ess you be a man of ver^ rare 
gifts. f And a j^^ction of the State cannot 
' decide to secede without being ealled, treason- 
able. And these evils are ine\;itable because 
of the necessity the State is constantly under 
of remaining powerluh ^ * 

The chief remedy is lhat the State should 
strike in upon the path which appears to Mr. 
Russell the true path of development for a 
free democracy, the path by following 'Cvhicli 
the individual allegiance to tlie ‘State, wo.uld be 
exchanged for an allegiance to so, m^thing smaller, 
something narrower and nearei^to himself. 

A democracy should gradually turn itself 
into something less like an imperium and more 
like a collection of little imperia in ifnperio. 
There should be more opportunity for associa- 
tions within it, of people who haye “ certain 
interests or desires in common.” The aim 
should be to “ multiply opportunities of inter- 
course ” and to give “ the greatest possible 
share of initiative to each individual,” and the 
reason given i^ that if, this be not done there 

will be a general si‘nse of impotence arid dis- 

• 

Pnm'iples of Social Rcconstniclion, p. 59. j iWt/., p. 60. 
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coiiragement.” There is no other way of 
securing that people shall be politically active. 
“ In view of the vastness of the State most 
men can find little political outlet for initiative 
except in subordinate organizations framed for 
specific purposes.” * 

His sense of the need’for smalliT organiza- 
tions^by joining wliieh tlu‘ individual may get 
freedom and scope for himself has tlie effect, 
as migli^. have been ( xpecb'd, of bringing Mr. 
Russell roimcj to tlu‘ sid(‘ of tlu* syndicalists 
when he comes to discuss the institution of 
property. He gets Jo lh(‘ heart of tlic question 
by surveying tiic ancicad (. vil, loV(‘ of money, 
and asking wluil W(‘ an* to do about it. On 
what principle ought we to \nak(‘ our money, 
or, ill otlu'r words, creati wealth or bring goods 
out qf the edrtli ? It is not to be on tin* 
capitalist pfin^'iple of simply producing as 
much as possiiMe, nor on the soeialist principle 
of produce-and-divide, noi\yet on the* purely 
syndicalist principle of producing in such a 
way as to secure the welfare of the producers. 
The thing to aim at, V(*ally, is the keeping up 
to as hig^a pitch as possible tlie vitality and 
initiative of the* individual. iMr. Russell advises 
the Labour movement to tiy to striker into 
this patlu It should aim at giving iudividiiais 
more opportunity,, not merely more money, 
i.e. security and projection. \t must aim at 

liberating private affeeti(/ns, giving scope to 

• 

• Principles of Social Ileconstnictwn, {j. 71, f. 
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creative impulses, leaving full opportifnity to 
whatever is instinctive .in the constitution of 
man to grow and flourish. 

The note stmek with regard to the other 
institutions treated is somewhat similar. In 
education the author advocates less of the 
authoritative^ shaping of children’s beliefs and 
more encouragen^ent oi‘ originality of tl:^ought 
and the love of ni^ental adventure. In regard 
to marriage tluan; is to Ijc less interference with 
the private relations of men and women. And 
amongst the churches “ the first and' greatest 
change that is required is to establish a morality 
of hope rather than fear, of things to be dohe 
rather than of things to be left undone.” As 
for war, it slioujd be abolished, and with it 
would go the lU'cessity of preparing for it, the 
big ugly external m^cessity which constantly 
controls and opprc'ssi's States^ prevents their 
inhabitants from taking theif liberty, and 
demands, willy-nilly, tliat they rank up and 
agree and be ready to light together. 


Ill 

It would have been easy for us with this 
indication of the purport of Mr. Rufisell’s book 
before us, to have elicited the realism, in the 
sense in whicl] we have been using the term, 
from Mr. RusseU’e concrete proposals and 
traced its operation. 'But he himself has set 
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forth the principle underlying these proposals 
in terms So clear as to^make the feature which 
we have been seeing in realistic thought gene- 
rally, quite unmistakable. One of the attrac- 
tions, injact, of Mr. Russeirs writing is that, 
with a mind so concrete as his is, he yet does 
not fail to go into fuildamentals. It is, of 
coursf, a necessity of\he situation. No one 
• who is going to cknl with moral, social, and 
political subjects thoroughly will be able for 
long to escape the old question, Wliat is the 
chief end of man ? TIk^ moiiKMit questions arc 
raised as to liow* much or how little State 
control, Slate organization, and what not is 
really mcessary, the otluT question is not far 
away : — necessary whal foy ? Mr. Russ-dl 
placf s his answer to this in the forefront of his 
discussion. 

Every person who is normally constituted 
iias a •central »prineipl(' of his personality. It 
has two elements in it, hn[)uls(‘ and desire- 
blind impulse and clearly conscious desire. It 
requires, of course, the satisfaction of both, 
but of the two sides bin; im|)ulsiv(‘ is th(‘ really 
important one, despite the faet that “ political 
philosophy liitherto has been almost entirely 
based upon desire, as the source of human 
actions.”, “The part played by desire has 
always been fully recognized,” he says. But 
in truth “ desire governs no more than a part 
of oilr human activity, ai^d that not the most 
important, but only the*more conscious, explicit. 
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f 

and civilized part.” * Again, “ In all the more 
instinctive part of our nature we are domi- 
nated by impulses to certain kinds of activity, 
not by desires for certain ends. Children run 
and shout, not because of any good they 
expect to rcaliz(‘, but because of a direct 
impulse to running* and * shouting.” f And 
grown men are npich ?tie same. To sum up : 
“ Impulse' is at the basis of our activity- mlich 
more. than desire.* Desire has its place, but 
not so large a place as it secans to have. Im- 
pulse's })ring with thean a whole 'train? of sub- 
servient tieiiiious desire's ; they tnake men feel 
that tlu'y de'siix' the re'siilfs which will follow 
from indulging the impulses, and that they are 
acting for tlu' sake of these results, when in 
fact their action has no motive outside itself. 
A man may write *a boeik or paint a picture 
under the belief that he ele'siref^ the praise 
which it will bring him ; but aV soon as it is 
linislie'el, if his creative' im])uls(' is not exhausted, 
what he has doin' grows unintt'ivsting to him, 
and lu' bc'gins a new piece of work. JVhat 
appli(‘s to artistic crc'ation applies to all that 
is most vital in our lives : direct impulse is 
what moves us, and the desires we*tliink we 
have are a mere garme'iit for the impulse.” J 
Here avc have the' ])rinciple undc'rjying the 
proposals sketched above. Institutions are 
condemned bi'cause they are not doing their 


Principles of Social Reconstruction, pp. 12, 13. 
IHd., p. 13. t ibid., p. 10. 
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work. Thiir work would seem to be to give 
what is cejatral in man, its scope ; and so far 
the statement would be* hard to gainsay.- But 
what is central is the instinctive as distin- 
guished from the rational side of his nature. 
The matter of paramount importance for a 
true social ‘policy would thus S(‘em to be that 
in all social arrangemcHts scop(‘ be given to 
the individual mind’s initiativ(% its vitality and 
energy, its whole impulsive Mfe. This is what 
we are to sav(‘. Whj^t we aix* to save it from 
is the dciuily pressure of the specified modern 
institutions. The trouble is that, such institu- 
tions in practice* of)prcss instead of liberating 
this central energy of the soul of man. 


IV 

Plato, has ^ ,J\nse remark sona where about 
tla' type of character wliich is actuated by 
“ love of honour,” the type of man who, if he 
cannot command an army, will at least, lead a 
company, and who, if Jic cannot do that, must 
at any rate })y hook or crook be at the* laaid of 
something:* In all Mr. RusseH’s suggestions 
for social reforms it is hard to avoid the impres- 
sion that this is the spirit which he is catering 
for. He s^^ems to sympathize with this type of 
mind more, almost,* than he quite knows. At 
any r^te su«h a view sCems^to p^ess itself upon 
the reader more insistently with every page he 
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turns. Here apparently we haye a writer who 
feels that he has great things to# say. He 
wants the State to listen. He finds it irrespon- 
sive— not simply accidentally preoccupied, en- 
grossed for the moment in other business (he is 
writing in 1916), but by its very nature too 
big, too dull, and too gross to be really accessible, 
to liis fine appe^jls. Kc VTites like one who, 
having had afl this bitter experience, haJ made 
up liis mind tliatf he would even go to, and 
draw up a picture of an ideal State ; and in it, 
if nowhen; else, will provide for 'the thousands 
like himself who, he is suk\ oxist. And his 
provision for them consists in this, that he will 
furnisli companies for them to command if 
they may not have armies. - lie will provide 
associations where the individual may h{),vc a 
chance to make himself heard ^ and charac- 
teristically he lays it down that they shall not 
be the lame, bricdless, (*hild’s-phiy associations 
that we have at present, clubs, churches, 
busiru'sses, et(‘. They sliall be given real poli- 
tical functions to perform ; so that it sliall be 
something to belong to one’s trade union or to 
any association in whose policies one has a 
voice, it being a recognized part of the govern- 
ment of the country. 

^ It is too clear to n(‘cd pointing out, how in 
all this enthusiasm for tlie autonomy of the 
individual, and in all this construing of the 
individual as an impulsive rather tlian a 
rational being, Mr. Russell is taking the old 
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realistic* line : What a thing is, is what it is 
given as. • He is not peculiar in the end he is 
pursuing. He is not peculiar in making the 
end of social improvement the creation of .the 
conditions of “ vitality ” or “ life ” for the 
human soul, or in advocating the maintenance 
of these conditions i!i human socie ty. What is 
distinctive is the degree^ to vhieh lie regards 
. that* which such vitality is ‘given as, to be 
what it really is. lie is peculiar in the* degree 
to which,* in determining what a living soul is, 
he is enslaved *by first impressions. 

For no doutfi. tlmt whieh h(‘ takes to he the 
clmraeteristic of a Ifving soul, its vitality, its 
energy, its initiative and originality, its ability 
to be itself and no one else, its claim to live its 
own life without interference, in one word, all 
, its self-contaiivd exelusivefu‘ss, does indeed 
characterize sileh a soul. It is, moreover, the 
first thkig wo sie in it when we look straight 
at it. A great man is oru* who thinks his own 
thoughts and goes his own way, one who 
cannot* easily be thwarted or defeated ; and as 
this is the first thing one sees about him, so it 
is the thing which anybody may s(‘(‘. It needs 
no insight \o see it. But more' goes to the 
making of him than this obvious characteristic. 
You will not make a great man out of a small 
one by simply giving him the liberty to think 
as he pleases and actf as he likes and by abstain- 
ing foim ever thwarting Jiim. Character is 
only indicated by this kind of liberty, it is not 
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constituted by it. All that comes to light 
here is the fighting ispear-point of th^ soul, not 
the soul itself. And the suspicion that the 
soul itself demands for its development far 
otluT conditions than Mr. Russell’s proposals 
provide will probably be found to grow upon 
us as we ( xaminc^ th^se proposals further. But 
this examinationewe ifiust reserve for the next 
chapter. 

Meanwhile, we would simply remind the 

reader of the manne r in which we have found 

• . . . 

in Ih rgson a strenuousness of inactivity, m 
syndicalism a‘ discipline ol‘ indiscipline, and in 
theoretical realism a gigantic alteration of the 
universe for the sake* of not altering 
serving as they ,are givcMi some central things 
in it. These are the symptoms of the- fact 
that anti-eonst ruction is inverse eopst ruction. 
And we must expert to find llk‘ same effect 
from devotion to the giv(*n 'in society as 
from devotion to the given fact in the region of 
theoretical philosophy. 



CHAPTER XII 

MR. RUSSELL ON EDUCATION, 

, .MARRIAGE, AnT) RELIGION 

We have just indicated the drift of ‘Mr. 
Russell’s critiejsm of certain institutions, and 
discussed*the principle underlying his criticism 
. of others. What we found d(‘fcVdivo in the 
principle was precisely the dialect wc found 
common, to him and B(‘rgsoti, the realistic 
tendency to take central things* at their imme- 
diate face value. The full co.nsequenees of this 
misapprcluuisiofi, however, do not appi^ar in 
the discussions we iiave so far consid(T(‘d, those 
upon tht stath i%Kl upon prop<‘rty. They are 
much more evident in the discussion which 
Russell gives of the institutions of education, 
marriage, and religion, wliich we now go on to 
consider. 


■ I 

In the case of education, as in that of most 
other social institutions, Mr. Ryssell is clear 
that the straightforward application of the old 
watchwords of socialism not desirable. Mere 
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demands for justide and liberty do nftt carry 
us far in tl^e educatiqnal sphere. "It is not 
permissible to take as our guiding ideas here, 
the-mottocs “Justice for the children,” “Liberty 
for the children.” Here if nowhere else there 
must be authority. Children cannot be made 
responsible to tliemselves alone. But the 
author has great#synlf>athy with aspirations in 
this direction. The children must be as 'free 
as possible. The whole question is how to 
constitute the authority in such a way that it 
will act benelieially. Mr. Russell,'* with a 
freshness of statement whibh niakes us listen 
again to what we have heard so often befoi-e, 
proffers this suggestion : that for true educa- 
tion the teachei; must reverence the child he 
teaches. His mood must 'be one of respect for 
the child’s own mind. He must be jjL^alous not 
to give it any sort of warp. There are things, 
of course, into which the chikirdp have to be 
compelled. They must be made to tell the 
truth, for instance, and practise common 
honesty. But there must not be added to this 
indispensable compulsion that other sort now 
customary, the compulsion whict^ gives their 
minds an inner warp, the kind of compulsion 
involved, e.g. in teaching them history which 
magnifies their own country at thc^ expense of 
truth. There ought to be neutral textbooks in 
history ; and f^he same way, we gather, 
there ought to be .neutral teaching in religion. 
The children ought n6t to grow up ignorant of 
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the fact that there are many creeds, and that 
none of* them is quite certain. Education * 
should not be designed to produce belief, but 
rather thought. It should not impart po^tive 
opinions^ to the young, but rather teach them 
the doubtfulness of all that is doubtful. It is 
not its business to “ nii^uld ” the mind. It 
shou^fl fost(T /the ‘wish p»r t;*uth, not the con- 
viction that tliis or that is the truth. The 
other way is only a way of making .minds 
cohere in a fighting organization : and that, at 
best, ijf not a grc'at ideal. Sparta, as the 
author reminds beat At hens •at lighting, but 
ft is Athens w(‘ nmemb('r. Our aim must 
always, be to keep aliv(‘ the* minds of the 
children. We must keep ^tlu ni uh’rt. We 
mu^t not t(‘aeh •Hiein aecpiieseenee in the 
wisdom pf authority. Thai wrecks their })owers 
of independent thought, and leav<‘s tlnan slaves 
to churches*, givernments, political parties, etc. 
We must encourage tiieir critical faculty. We 
ought to have mon' discussion, more encourage- 
ment to the children to ex})ress themselves, 
more mental adventure. Except we initiate 
some su^i policy we shall not have “ the 
minimum of progress in the nation which is 
indispensable.” * ^ 

Mr. Russell, like many another radical, has 
been regarded by some as a man ahead of his 
time. * Certainly *a great deal^in this is ahead 
of Ae Victorian era--its, plea for more discus- 

* See PrincipUs of SocicI Keconatruction, pp. 14»-167. 
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sion in the schools, more questiofiin^, more 
criticism. But is there jiot something or other 
in the constitution of the human soul which 
Mr. JRusscll is forgetting ? We shall find that 
in his later chapters he evinces a consciousness 
of other things in the make-up of the^ free mind 
tlian its obvious explosive force.* But up till 
now at least, tliQ, autlior speaks of activity, 
vigour, initiative, energy ; of all the things 
which, strike you al once when you happen to 
conu‘ up with a mind n'ally alive, at a really 
lively passage. Is it not clear that tlfc writer 
is obsessed with the first crtide ‘impression of 
what a living soul is ? Whatc^ver the language 
employed, we cannot avoid the impression that 
the soul, for him, js something repressed which 
must be let explode. And*»as we pursue him 
through the next of his discussions, lys treat- 
ment of “ Marriage and the* population ques- 
tion,” there gains upon us rapif^ly^^the double 
conviction (a) that the opportunity simply to 
explode its reserves is not enough for the soul, 
and (6) that this is all that Mr. Russell effec- 
tively feels the need for. 


II 

It is in his discussion of the institution of 
marriage that the author makes the most 
arresting of all his pipposals for reform. . The 

See Principles of Social Reconstruction, pp. 233 IT, 
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theme twRich occupies him here is not, he 
frankly says, “ morality.” It is the general 
effect of the marriage laws and public opinion 
and practice upon (a) the propagation and up- 
bringing of children, and (6) the happiness of 
married* people. He comes to the same con- 
clusion fr(Jm both points of view. Wlmt seems 
to him to be called forjs (1) for parents who 
aro healthy, a na^asiire to* (‘irsur(‘ complete 
relief from the (‘conomie Iminhais inenrrt'd by 
having Vliildren, and (2) as regards conduct, 
“ as much fitedom in the law as is eompatihle 
with kno^^k‘dge af ])at(‘rnil v.‘’ , 

• The author's pW)posal lo rdax th(‘ restric- 
tions which at present g()V(Tn tlu' marriage 
relationship is much the most drastic of all his 
suggestions. The ^reasons alh^gcal for it are 
chiefly that Hie present state of the law and of 
pubhc bpiiuori p(‘naliz(‘S honesty, (‘neon rages 
clan(k‘stiuu ji^aetiec', and j)laees a n'striidion 
on the number of ehildn n who would otherwise 
be born. “ The law in Kngland is bas('d upon 
the ^expectation that the great majority of 
marriages will be lifelong. A marriagi* can 
only be dissolved if eitluT tiu‘ wife* or the 
husband,"* but not faith, can be proved to have 
committed adultery. . . . Even when these 
conditions are fifllilled, in practice only the 
well-to-do can be divorced, because the expense 
is very great.” • This system, Ikj continues, 
“ 5 iests, broadly speniking, upon four proposi- 
tions : (1) that se^ciial iiiH’rcoursc outside 
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marriage is sin ; (2) that resentment ©f , adul- 
tery by the ‘ innocent ’ party is a •righteous 
horror of wrongdoing ; ( 3 ) that this resentment, 
but nothing else, may be rightly regarded as 
making common life impossible ; (4) that the 
poor have no right to fine feelings*.’’ The 
penalty for infringing the* marriage law is 
partly financial, depends mainly upon 

public opiniorf. 1'his public opinion is. kept 
up, through their influence upon the legislature, 
by that ‘‘ rather small portion of the {public ” 
which “ genuinely b(*lieves that seiual relations 
outside marriage are wicked.” * Those who 
believe this ‘‘ are naturally kept in ignorance 
of how the otherwise constituted portion of 
mankind think. But this section of the public, 
though said to be small, is ajso said to have so 
much influence on elV'ctions that it can control 
“ the professions of the politieians,” ; and is 
alleged to be able to control thjj votes of the 
House of Lords “ through the presence of the 
bishops.” The result of this state of things is 
a widespread but very flimsy hypocrisy wjiich 
allows many infractions of the code, and forbids 
only those which become public. ‘‘ A man 
may not live openly with a woman wtio is not 
his wife, an unmarried woman may not have a 
child, and neither man nor ‘woman may get 
into the divorce court. Subject to these re- 
strictions there is in practice a very ’great 
freedom. It is t'nis practical freedom which 
makes the state of the lavj^ seem tolerable ” to 
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those who do not agree with its principles. 

What has to be sacrificed to the holders of * 
strict views is not pleasure, but only children 
and a common life and truth and honesty.’’ 

While the birth of children is* thus prevented 
where it might otherwise take place, it is also 
being pre^^ntcd within the sphe re of marriage 
itself,^ not only b/ the expense* of rearing and 
educating children, but also by another motive, 
more purely modern. Wftmi‘n are acquiring 
freedomt-not mer(*ly outward and formal free- 
dom, but inward freedom, enabling them to 
think and fetd genuinely, not* according to 
received maxims. This tends to limit chil- 
dren ; ^and the tendency is reekon(‘d, by Mr. 
Russell, among the incwital/ilities of modern 
life.. It is about increase*. “ To the men 
who have prated conlide'utly of women’s natural 
instincts, the'n'sult would be surprising if they 
were awaro it. Very large numbc*rs of 
women, when they are sullieiently I'ree^ to think 
for themselves, do not desire to have children 
. . . th^re arc women who an* intelligent and 
active-minded who resent the slavery to the 
body which is involved . . . am])itious women 
who desire a career . . . women who love 
pleasure and gaiety . . . women who love the 
admiration of men. All these classes . . . are 
becoming* rapidly more numerous, and it may 
be safely assumed that their numbers will 
conttque to increase f6r many years to come.” 

The result of all this is not merely that the 
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population is tending to become stfttionaiy — 
in itself no great evil— but its best, elements 
are declining and its worst increasing; and 
the only prospect of relief is a poor one. The 
Catholics, because of the biological advantage 
derived by them from their religious tenets on 
the subject, may — even under present marriage 
conventions — go on t^ rear a race “ which will 
be impervious'to all the assaults of reason, and 
will believe impc'rturbably that limitation of 
families leads to Hcll-fire.” This prospect, in 
Mr. Russell’s mind, only aeeentuaftes the acute- 
ness of the question, What. arc* we to do to 
preserve wh^t we want to pteserve in the race •? 
And here he d()(‘S not shrink from proposing, 
besides subsidizing healthy parents, to allow 
the excess women children^ releasing men^ for 
them by making divt)rce possible “ by consent.” 
Possibly enough — the point sugges’ts ’itself 
though one cannot dogmatize on^t-rMr. Russell 
would have taken a longer breath before 
administering this shock to his public, had it 
not been for a further consideration— the im- 
mense increase of domestic happiness which 
he thinks would ensue were these measures 
adopted. About this he has no douRt. Under 
modern conditions, where temperaments are 
so various, where individuality is so pronounced 
— here as ever we must note Mr. 'Russell’s 
respect for the given individual — and* where 
marriage tends to be moi\i and moro based on 
the equality of the tVo, sexes, the traditional 
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idea of a iftelong union has become a source of 
endless wretchedness. In fact “ our present 
marriage law is an inheritance from a simpler 
age, and is supported in the main by unreason- 
ing fears and by contempt for all that is 
delicate and difTicult in the life of the mind. 
Owing to Ihe law, large mimbers of men and 
women are condemhed, so^Xar as their ostensible 
relations arc concerned, to the society of an 
utterly uncongenial compailion, with all the 
embittering consciousness that escap(‘ is im- 
possible.*’ Aft this would be all(‘viated if 
divorce were ftiade quite easy, and il tlie law 
allowed as much* freedom as is compatible 
with thje knowledge of paternity.” * 


III 

The •reader v^l not fail to observe how clearly 
all the dislocation of tlic social order here 
suggested springs from the effort to take the 
given# individual as he is given, and preserve 
him as far as possible inviolate. The accen- 
tuated idiosyncrasies of the modern individual 
are accepted as one of the inevitabilities, and 
before that fact other things are simply to 
make way. We shall not attempt to labour 
this point further. A cumulative suspicion 
wins upon the mfnd, as one accompanies the 
authqf tlfrough thc^e djiscussions. There is 

♦ Principles of Social Btconstrnctiou, pp. 1C8-19C. 
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gradually aroused a sense of something infi- 
nitely precious, without which all reforms are 
but makeshifts, of whose nature Mr. Russell’s 
ovc|*mastering desire to allow the soul to 
express its instinctive nature, to shake off its 
fetters and go out and spend itself, makes one 
doubt whether he hUs any‘'real understanding. 
There is what one c^n only 'call an integrity of 
the individual’s social spirit, the conditiorfls of. 
whose maintenanefe arc hardly * recognized in 
all these suggestions, and which yet is the 
indispensable foundation of any enjoyment 
whatever of any human good. 

In all his plea for liberation, Mr. Russell 
assumes that the thing is there to be liberated. 
There is only the breaking of bonds to be 
done. What he do(‘s not reckon with is the 
possibility that the bonds may be the man’s 
own very sinews ; and that by the time he has 
broken them all there may b(^*na mam The 
fact comes out very clearly, for instance, in 
what one must call his simple failure, in the 
present discussion, to read the true incidence 
of those often irksome bonds which safeguard 
family life. It is simply untrue — it is only by 
stopping short at first views that he could 
think it true — that when a woman, for example, 
finds her choice of a life-partner to have been 
wrong, the consciousness that escape is impos- 
sible ” is an “ embittering ” consciousness. It 
is the reverse. Such a^ discovery ‘is tragic. 

But see Principles of Sociat Reconstruction, pp. 238 ff. 
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certainly, W surely what really embitters is 
not the sense that the transaction is final, but 
precisely the opposite, the failure of that sense, 
the inability to get away from the idea that it 
is not final, and all the soul -destroying conse- 
quences * which come with that, the weak 
dreaming, • the habitual looking over the wall 
into ^he next person’s viiipyard, the miserable, 
furtive, half-hearted imaginings 'of escape that 
will never allow the bracing sense of finality to 
come — consequences the frequency of which in 
cultivattid sSciety is, perhaps to an (‘xtent 
larger than i^ dreamt, the result of familiarity 
with all the incidents and machinery of literal 
and aqtual escapes. 


IV 

The noty of^all Mr. Russell's sugge stions for Mr. Uusseirs 
social reform is that thi‘ soul of man should be pJoSiskm for 
given more opportunity to spend what is in 
it. Jheir real effect is to arouse an irresistible jmpracUc- 
sense ot the importance lor man oi precisely principief. 
the opposite thing, of an integrated being, a 
thing which can be lost, but can hardly be 
recovered, and without which every reform is 
only a new opportunity for the soul to squander 
and spill itself. 

Bui although *Mr. Russell has not provided 
fc3s: .this* fact, thoilgh he is not sufficiently 
effectively conscious ^f it to do so, no one can 
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close iiis book and say he is not coni&ions of it 
at all. Just when one’s sense of it has grown 
strongest, just when the author has propounded 
a scheme which specially clearly is going to 
unstring the very ^bres of character, and h^s 
boldly claimed for it that it will alleviate the 
conjugal unhappiness alleged to be very wide- 
spread among civilued pe6ple, he raises a 
doubt. Having reminded us that in modern 
conditions a wom^.n and a man practically 
cannot be helpmeets, that the one’s wish for 
liberty conflicts fatally with the ^other’s wish 
for mastery, and that “ the clash of these 
opposing moods makes alt real mingling of 
personalities impossible ” ; having added that 
“ no cheap and easy solution of this problem 
is possible,” that it ‘‘ is tl\p outcome of the 
increasing sense of individuality which springs 
from mental progress,” and that it is a “ trouble 
which affects most the most civjjized men and 
women,” the author goes on to make a sugges- 
tion. I doubt,” he says, “ if there is any 
radical cure except in some form of religion*. . . . 
As religion dominated the old [mediseval] form 
of marriage, so religion must dominate the 
new.” “ But,” he adds — and there is a pathos 
in it — it must be a new religion, based upon 
liberty, justice, and love, not upon authority 
and law and Hell- fire.” * Surely the long low 
note of pessimism is irresistible here. “1 can 
oall spirits from the vasty deep,” said Qwen 

Principles of Social Iledonstruction, p. 191 . 
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Glendo'vrei^ ** Aye, aye,” answers Hotspur 
quickly, and so can I, and so can any man. » 
But will they come when you do call them ? ” 
Mr. Russell touches here with accuracy upon 
thje very essential which -he* had hitherto 
missed. ‘But it is only a touch, and too late. 
The essential is sotnething for which he lias 
not provided, and tor wdiv;h, so far as we t^an 
,see,* he e^innot in all his philos6phy provide. 
He sees the need for self-poss(*ssion, and he 
shows ifi this passage that lie sees clearly 
enough whcrc^ it comes from. IIc^ is conscious 
that man must somewhere or sonu how meet 
the ultimate and braced into self-possession 
by its presence. In no other way, he says, will 
the modern mind overcome some at l(‘ast of 
the •difficulties wh^ch beset it. In no otlier 
w^ay win it be cured of those endless foibles 
and whims pettinesses whose growth civi- 
lization ha«^ ert^ouraged. If these difficulties 
are to be overcome, the mind must somehow 
or other be sublimated, and so drawn off in 
high preoccupation, clear of all entanglement 
with these trifles. And he indicates the charac- 
teristic of anything which will afford the 
modem mind such preoccupation with an 
accuracy more striking than w(; have yet made 
clear. For we have not yet quoted the full 
passage. * His words arc “ some form of religion 
so firmly and sincerely believed as to dominate 
even the life of instinct.'' * 

♦ Principles of Social Redonstmetion. Italics mine. 
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The being who is to evoke this sublimated 
mood, is to be not only a Deity whos^ existence 
our intellects prove to ils, but one whom those 
old, dark instincts in us know, and before 
whom they fall down in worship. Does such 
a being appear anywhere in realistic phifo- 
sophy ? It is a question which after these 
studies there is hardly much need to pursue. 
But at least Mr. TtussoH’s conception of what 
an adequate religion would do for a 'man is, in 
all essentials, admirable. Religion, he 'explains 
in his discussion of that “ institution, V should 
unite instinct,^ mind, and spirit. It should, 
that is to say, provide scope for (1) the impulse 
to live, (2) the critical faculty or thought, and 
(3) for all that higher life? of impersonal feeling, 
that life of the spfrit, which is expressed in art 
and poetry. All are essential to a full life ; 
and it is imperative that a reconciliation of 
them should be achieved “ if rpen are to 
remain whole.” * Whether Mr.^RussclI believes 
such a reconciliation to be possible would be 
rather hard to say. He clearly feels himself to 
have effected something like it in his own case. 
But this is not the point. To those who know 
his writings it will be extremely hard to see 
how, even if this be his own case, his case 
could ever become typical. In his general 
philosophy, the demands we have seen him 
make in the way of “ proof ” for whatever is 
to be reckoned ds having furnished satisfaetpry 

Principles of Social R^nstructiorif p. 2t)9. 
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evijiencei ft)r itself, reach the very limit of 
formalism* and stringency. He begins* as a 
mathematician to whom mathematical proofs 
themselves are not sufficiently evident. With 
this as standard, the truths of r«al value which 
can be believed in this world would seem 
inevitably ’to reduce themselves to the very 
few which are susceptibly of formal mathc- 
^ matical demonstration. If, with his clear sense 
of the socftil necessity of n^ligion, Mr. Russ(‘ll 
is able iTimself cheerfully to discard from his 
own cre(Kl wl^tcver is not able to satisfy his 
expressed criteria of certainty, it can only be 
because he is able ^through whateven* peculiar 
cast of temperament) to set some quite fanatical 
value upon the remnant. And indeed some 
sucli. explanation sejms to be actually available. 

The impression left by th(‘’p(‘nisal of some of 
his ei^ays oy the higher human subjects — we 
have in miod particularly his essay on “ The 
Free Man’s M^orsliip ” * — is that the writer has 
the power, in a remarkably high degree, to 
fastei^ with a genuinely religious zeal upon 
whatever truth there is. 

V 

And v^t it seems to us that indications of a To attain hi* 

- - , , . 1 L ends recourse 

soundet way out of the problem presented by „,„8t i>e iiad 
the.social.nccessity of religion may be found p°ncipk.. 

♦ In Philosophical Essays (Lfnginans, Green and to., 1010). advocated. 
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from some of RusselFs own expt'eisions of 
principle. And here it is lyorth remembering 
that if our contentions* in this essay have been 
sound, Mr. Russell may be expected at times 
to speak for a .much wider movement than his 
own. In a certain connexion we 'saw him 
insist that we should “ reverence ” the mind of 
man. Now, one way to do*this is to reverence 
its works — that* is to say, its history. • He 
insists similarly that we should fiifd a Deity* 
whose reality our very instincts sh(5uld feel. 
One way to do this is to find in the established 
institutions of. the history of K^ivilized humanity 
traces of the presence of <a Deity. Not that 
we should worship these and never change 
them, and so never progress. But our changing 
of them must also be a deeper entering .into 
them. The joy of* individual liberation from 
them should be tempered with a renewed joy 
in their protecting safety. The power, to go 
forward into something new Sjiiould be but the 
other side of a power to reaeh baek with fresh- 
ness into the good of what is old. Only so can 
our progress be progress. For here we are in 
the realm of the spirit, where a victory won is 
a victory lost whenever we have lost the sense 
of having won it. If we have lost the power 
to appreciate what our institutions have won 
for us, then we may stumble forward*' from one 
new excitement to another ; but spite df what- 
ever crying out about*' vigour and energy, 
Bergsonian “ violence ’\of spirituaFeffort, syn- 
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dicalistk fight and risk and victory— we shall 
never make progress or win victory more\ For 
progress is a state. It’ is no mere mechanical 
sequence of action and action and again action ; 
nqr is it any mere mechanical i*ound of feeling 
new impfllses and inventing new labours where- 
in to satisfy them, t)ver and over again. It is 
a state, and is cithicr therefor not there. It is 
a state, if we may venture to* define it further, 
of perpctu^il attaining. It is a man’s hold of 
the “joy for ever,” his hold of something 
eternally alivft yet ^^hang(‘]ess, like the poet’s 
joy in the beauty traced on the Grecian urn, 
“*For ever shalt tkou love and she be fair.” 
The power to live in this presence is liberation 
of the spirit. And this, in the pnvsent state of 
the jvorld, is to be^ secured fklierwise than by 
simply turniiig away from those activities by 
which* the sopal order has been built up and is 
preserved, athc^i’wisc than by merely breaking 
bojids. Wliat need, more than further 
emancipation, is to follow out better the beaten 
track ^of thought, and thereby mayhap find 
our loose ends of both thought and character 
at length bound up in a really effective and 
convincing way. Upon the practical side this 
would mean a policy of what has been called 
the intensive realization of life, a cultivation of 
the pow^ to realize what we have already 
gained, 'rather than of the endlps desire to be 
stilhgaining more. 
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VI 

Conclusion. But already are being drawn beyond the 
limits which in this little treatise w^ had set 
ourselves. Our primary purpose wAs to show 
where certain phases of recent philosophy and 
recent social ‘moVements converge, not what 
action their convergence calls for. * We have 
taken tw6“ typical products of receAt philo- 
sophical thinking, not in any influenced 
by one another, so different, «in fact, that they 
appear to agree in nothing except in the 
greatness of their influence upon contemporary 
thought. We liave tried to show that: a genuine 
relationship exists'between tJiem which explains 
their common airiiiity with a tjiird ; which 
third is again a manifestation of^the mbdern 
mind altho\igh in another sphere*— tjie political. 
We believe that any one who fakes Ihe trouble, 
and succeeds in the attempt, to view all three 
together Avill find that they meet about a 
point. And by the time he has seen and 
appreciated their mutual involution, he will 
perhaps have envisaged a large and^not unim- 
portant trend in modern life and thought. 
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